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FOREWORD 


F. O. Matthiessen was a great man—as teacher, as scholar and 
critic, and as citizen. He was also a socialist—unwaveringly, without 
any ifs and buts. The combination of qualities made him a unique figure 
in present-day America. It is fitting that the Left to which he belonged 
should honor him and that an ever-increasing number of his coun- 
trymen should know about him. We hope that this memorial will 
contribute to these ends. 

There is another reason which prompted us to plan and publish 
this issue. It was Matthiessen’s interest and generosity that made it 
possible for us to found Monthly Review. This memorial issue is a 
token of our gratitude and esteem. 

The issue falls into four parts. The first presents selections 
from Matthiessen’s own writings. The passage from From the Heart 
of Europe is autobiographical and explains in his own words the 
nature and evolution of his basic ideas. The chapter from his book 
about Theodore Dreiser, which he had practically completed at the 
time of his suicide, is an example of his mature work in the field of 
literary criticism. 

The second part contains five essays by people who were asso- 
ciated with him, either as students or as colleagues, or as both. Three 
of. these essays deal with his work as teacher, scholar and critic, and 
citizen. One evaluates his most important book, American Renaissance. 
One is about the whole man. 

The third part consists of twenty-nine shorter statements by 
people who knew him well or worked with him at one time or another. 
One of these is a poem. The list of contributors to this part is not 
as representative of Matthiessen’s entire career as we would have 
wished. His was such a many-sided personality that not even his 
closest friends were familiar with all his activities or could easily name 
the people who would be able to throw most light on his life and 
work. We ourselves know more about him now than when we planned 
the memorial and could compile a larger and more representative list 
today than then. But not even all of those we did invite were able to 
contribute. Some either did not receive or did not reply to our invi- 
tation, and others were unable to mect the deadline we were obliged 
to set. Those who did respond have given generous and heart-warming 
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cooperation, and we offer them our profound thanks. But we want 
to explain to them, even more than to other readers, that we are 
aware that the coverage in the third part is far from exhaustive. 

The fourth part is a preliminary bibliography. This was pre- 
pared by C. L. Barber, to whom Matthiessen willed the bulk of his 
books and papers. Mr. Barber warns us that the bibliography is not 
complete. Nevertheless, we are satisfied that it contains all of Mat- 
thiessen’s major writings and that it will prove invaluable to those who 
wish seriously to acquaint themselves with his work. Mr. Barber has 
helped us in other ways, and we are grateful for his cooperation and 
assistance. 

We cannot thank individually all the people to whose advice, 
assistance, and generosity this memorial owes its existence, but we 
must single out two for special mention. Leo Marx helped us at the 
outset to plan the memorial; he wrote the essay on Matthiessen as a 
teacher; and he took upon himself many of the editorial tasks con- 
nected with the essays in the second part. John Rackliffe, who also 
wrote one of the essays in the second part, has helped at every stage. 
A work of this kind poses an extraordinary number and variety of 
editorial problems for which reasonable solutions must be found if 
the material is to achieve its full effectiveness. To the extent that we 
have succeeded in solving these problems we owe it largely to Mr. 
Rackliffe’s great editorial skill and his unfailing willingness to put it 
at our disposal. 

Paut M. SwEEzy 


Leo HuBERMAN 








THE EDUCATION OF A SOCIALIST 


BY F. O. MATTHIESSEN 


Whatever it may have been for others, Yale at the beginning of 
the nineteen-twenties was a major experience for me. If you came 
there from Groton, Yale’s elementary courses were a let-down, since 
you had already been exposed to a richer cultural background. If 
you came with the big group from Andover, you were a college man 
already and were inflicted almost inevitably with the responsibility of 
setting the right social tone. You aimed for the right social goals, you 
wore the right Brooks suit, your soft white shirt had a buttoned-down 
collar, and you did nothing—except possibly drinking—to excess. But 
if you came from a high school or, as I did, from a small prep school 
that had prepared well for the college entrance examinations but had 
taught you nothing else, you had the giddy sensation of a limitless 
domain opening out before you. 


My tastes were entirely undeveloped, and I had no clear idea of 
what I wanted to study. I had done best in mathematics at school, 
so I thought I might major in that. The only reading I can recollect 
outside class at Hackley School was the series beginning with Baseball 
Joe of the Silver Stars, who finally became the winning pitcher for 
the Giants. But at Yale, even before I had mastered the proper way 
of wearing your hat and walking down Chapel Street, I found an 
English instructor who showed me what I most wanted to learn. Bob 
French’s official subject began with Shakespeare and went on to some 
prose and poetry of the nineteenth century. But he taught me much 
more. 

One day, when I was waiting outside his office for a conference 
on my first theme, I overheard what he was saying to another student, 
the son of a Jewish immigrant. “You’ve come to Yale for an education. 
You probably don’t realize it, but you can’t yet speak the English 
language. That would be a great handicap for you later on, so you 
had better begin to correct what you say now.” 

I had never before encountered this kind of frankness from a 
teacher. This was painful truth, but Bob French said it with such 
sensitiveness and skill that it gave no offense. It opened the door for 


This autobiographical passage, with the title added, is taken from F. O. Mat- 
thiessen, From the Heart of Europe. Copyright 1948 by Oxford University 
Press, Inc. 
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a real relationship. When I decided, as a senior, that I wanted to 
teach, Bob French’s candor and devotion were my model. 

By then I had studied under many other good teachers, for Yale, 
whatever its shortcomings, was still enough of a community to have 
preserved a tradition of teaching, of making its distinguished men 
available to its elementary students, The great biologist Lorand 
Woodruff, for instance, offered the general introduction to his field. 
Thus I received a first-hand contact with scientific method which was 
not routine, and which gave me some inside knowledge of its discipline. 
The chance of studying under Chauncey Tinker in the sophomore 
course in great authors carried me farther along the road upon which 
the reading for Bob French had started me. But probably an even 
stronger influence in making me realize that literature was what I 
cared for most was that I had met by then several classmates who 
were contributing to the Lit, and I was myself also trying to write. 

For anyone as unformed as I was, a good deal depended on 
accidents. One of the oddest of these came through the course in 
elementary economics, which I took because I was required to, and 
hated. The instructor’s presentation of the text-book was routine, 
and the law of supply and demand left me cold. But you could get 
extra credit by writing a report on some book on a supplementary list. 
Not wanting to risk disaster, I decided to do this. None of the names 
of the books meant anything to my ignorance, but when I came to one 
called The Acquisitive Society, the title struck me as so unusual that 
I chose it. There could have been no luckier opening of the door into 
social theory. Tawney’s ideas about equality have remained more living 
for me than anything else, except Shakespeare, that I read at college. 

Yale in those years gave the sense of living on a grand scale 
through the world that my friends made for themselves and me. We 
were there just after Archibald MacLeish and Phelps Putnam and 
Stephen Benét, and could imagine that we too were sharing in what 
we called, with no inhibiting modesty, “the Yale renaissance.” Talk 
at the Elizabethan Club, whether it was about Monty Woolley’s 
production of The Playboy of the Western World, or Robinson’s 
poetry, or the last football game we had lost, was sure to be good talk. 


About half our class had had some service in the war, but we 
were all young enough to feel the new promise in American life. 
We even took our cynicism with gusto. We were strong for the lost 
cause of the League of Nations, and supported disarmament in the 
Liberal Club in which Russell Davenport and Jerry Voorhis and I 
were officers. Years later, in America’s Sixty Families, several familiar 
names brought home to me how free and easy and innocent our Yale 
world had been. We had discussed Bertrand Russell’s Four Roads to 
Freedom, and might even have read a little Marx, but that called up 
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no invidious implications against classmates. A Yale college class then 
still numbered only about three hundred, and we embraced the tradi- 
tion that we were a democratic entity. To others more mature than 
myself, and less bemused by discovering so many new things all at 
once, the signs of special privilege must have been more apparent. 


I discovered with some surprise that a college may have the effect 
of separating you from life outside instead of bringing you close to it. 
I had volunteered to teach English to a group at the New Haven 
Hungarian Club who wanted to qualify for their citizenship papers. 
These men had a serious awe before the possibility of the education 
which I had grown up taking for granted. Most of them were double 
my age, but by the end of the lessons we had achieved something close 
to friendship. After the last session, one of the men suggested, with a 
sly wink, that I might like to see the rest of their building. They took 
me down cellar where each one had been fermenting his own cask of 
prohibition wine. We sampled several, with a good deal of ceremony, 
and the stars seemed unusually bright as I walked back to the Yale 
Campus. I had felt in the natural and hearty comradeship of these 
men a quality that I was just beginning to suspect might be bleached 
out of middle-class college graduates. It was a kind of comradeship 
I wanted never to lose. 

* * # 


It is appalling how much can get left out of an American edu- 
cation. It was not until I had begun to be an instructor at Harvard 
that I read Francis Parkman’s history, and found that Starved Rock 
and the Illinois River where I had gone canoeing near my grandfather’s 
house was the scene of some of the most vivid pages in La Salle and 
the Discovery of the Great West. La Salle had been simply the name 
of my grandfather’s town. That it was the name also of a French 
explorer was lodged somewhere abstractly in my memory, but I had 
not had the irreplaceable experience of sharing, as a boy, in a rich 
consciousness of history. No school that I attended went at all imag- 
inatively into the American past. 

The dams of isolation that block the flow of a living culture are 
often erected unwittingly. Not until the death of Charles Griffes, in 
the flu epidemic of 1919, did I begin to realize that this shy bird-like 
little man who directed the choir and gave music lessons at Hackley 
was also a composer. In the barren atmosphere of a conventional boys’ 
school, that was apparently not assumed to be a matter of interest. 
Yet, many years later, I read in Griffes’ biography the record of his 
loneliness and frustration. In the winter of my last year at school, 
Charles Griffes, at the end of another corridor in the same building, 
was reading Dostoevsky and Flaubert: Even if I was not ready for 
them at sixteen, there is an unforgivable wastage in any institution 
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where the important things are never even mentioned, and where 
communication withers through disuse. 


A good deal of everyone’s later education consists of compensating 
for what he missed, and of having to unlearn what he was taught. And 
on any mature level one often learns most through opposition. By 
far the most living experience in my graduate study at Harvard came 
through the lectures of Irving Babbitt, with whose neo-humanistic 
attack upon the modern world I disagreed at nearly every point. The 
vigor with which he objected to almost every author since the eight- 
eenth century forced me to fight for my tastes, which grew stronger 
by the exercise. And I realize now, as I look forward to Britannicus 
at the Comédie Frangaise this evening, that he also gave me my first 
appreciation of Racine. 

* & # 


Europe has always had the effect of making me take stock of my 
political opinions. In the fall of 1923, when I went to Oxford, I joined 
the Labour Club as a matter of course, since Tawney and Bertrand 
Russell had prepared me for it. If I had been in America the next fall, 
I would have had a chance to cast my first vote, and it would have 
gone to La Follette. In the spring, four years before, when Harding 
had been nominated, I was just finishing my Freshman year at Yale, 
and I can remember my astonishment when Bob French came out 
with his statement, in connection with the student straw vote, that 
with such nominees as Cox and Harding, it was necessary to support 
Debs, if only in protest. I suddenly realized that at the nice schools I 
had attended there were hardly any boys who weren’t Republicans. 
The New York senator who was the father of a Hackley classmate 
was a Republican, of course, and my grandfather, who had been 
mayor of his Illinois town for several years, was on the best terms with 
Governor Frank O. Lowden. I was too young or too ignorant, even 
in 1916, to have been persuaded by Wilson. 

I had not previously encountered any such thought as Bob 
French’s and, much as I admired him, I resisted it at first. My line 
of reasoning was that Bob French’s stand took both intelligence and 
courage—he was frowned upon by the Yale community for it—but 
that it was all his idea and not mine, and that if I followed it, I 
would simply be acting unconventional for the sake of the gesture. 
So I cast my straw vote for Harding, along with about 85 percent of 
the rest of Yale. 

But this new thought gave me the kind of shock of which edu- 
cation consists: a recognition of realms entirely outside the narrow 
limits with which I had been surrounded. Within a couple of years, 
after gaining some more knowledge of the forces in American society, 
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and as a result particularly of my friendship with Jerry Voorhis and 
of his grasp of Henry George’s analysis of poverty, I was supporting 
Debs, not out of protest, but because I believed he was right. On the 
questionnaire for our Senior Class Album I didn’t call myself a Social- 
ist, but an Independent. Yet the Sunday afternoon that spring when 
I heard Debs speak at a New Haven labor hall was for me a great event. 
His speech wasn’t anything remarkable, for he was very tired. But 
white and worn-out as he looked, he still conveyed a broad dignity 
and warmth that showed me for the first time what a people’s leader 


could be. 


I had already met Norman Thomas, since he had accepted 
the invitation of our Yale Liberal Club, and had talked to us with 
serious animation. His views were very different from those of our 
Yale professors, but he was still a kind of professor all the same. 
When I came back from Oxford and followed the British general 
strike from the Harvard graduate school, I began to feel increasingly 
our lack of a labor party. I continued to respect Thomas but he 
never served to do much more than educate some middle-class in- 
tellectuals. He was never able, like Debs, to command a real mass 
movement. Consequently, in the campaign of ’28, when Al Smith 
brought with him the earthiness of a seasoned popular campaigner, 
here was a Democrat whom I could support. I voted for him, in hearty 
protest against the dry respectable world of the financiers and lawyers 
I had come to know through Yale, against the world of the reaction- 
ary mining engineer whom Veblen had by then helped me to see 
through. 

In ’32, with the depression at its worst, I thought that here at last 
was a chance for the Socialists to regain the broad base they had 
developed under Debs, and I joined the party. Roosevelt’s speeches 
during that campaign struck me as little more than the promises 
of a Harvard man who wanted very much to be President, and I 
had not gauged the sweep of middle and lower-middle class reaction 
against Hooverism that turned the rascals out. Roosevelt in office 
was something quite other than I had foreseen, and after he began 
to effect even some of the things for which Thomas had stood, I 
voted for him enthusiastically, though always from the Left, until his 
death. 


This was not the same as having a party to belong to in the 
European sense, a labor party with a trade-union base to which an 
intellectual could adhere with the realization that he could learn the 
first-hand facts of economic organization from this contact, and 
could then, in turn, be of some use in helping to provide ideas for 
leadership. But the New Deal took séveral strides in that direction, 
it brought far more able brains into government, and, with the rise 
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of the CIO, the labor base assumed more solid form. By 1935 Alan 
and Paul Sweezy, Bob Lamb, Ray Walsh, Lewis Feuer, David Prall, 
Ernest Simmons, Kirtley Mather, Sprague Coolidge, and a couple 
of dozen more of us at Harvard had responded to the spirit of the 
time to the extent of organizing a local of the Teachers’ Union at 
Harvard. We thereby joined the AFL, which had started a union for 
high-school teachers twenty years before. We took this action pri- 
marily because we felt that members of the Harvard faculty were 
far too detached from each other and from any contact with the 
outside community. By affirming the aims we held in common with 
the newly progressive labor movement we could demonstrate the false- 
ness of the division between workers with their brains and workers 
with their hands, and could gain a deeper sense of being a functional 
part of society. 

We at once began to learn a lot. We came to know the teachers 
in the high-school locals in Boston, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, 
and Springfield. For the first time we had an inside acquaintance with 
how the school system works in the state and what problems it is up 
against. Through our delegations to the Cambridge and Boston Central 
Labor Unions we got an immediate education in the industrial com- 
position of the city, knowledge which the almost complete isolation of 
Harvard Yard from Central Square generally prevents the inhabitants 
of Widener Library from even glimpsing. We found all sorts of small 
jobs in which we could be of use: other unions’ problems, on which 
some of our economists could give advice, issues in local government 
to be supported or fought, questions concerning the school committee 
or the one or two struggling Cambridge co-operatives or the possibility 
of local socialized medicine. We also grew to learn the necessity of 
being better informed about what was taking place in the State House, 
and gained experience in lobbying and in testifying for or against 
various bills, The first time our activities made the headlines was when 
Ray Walsh made a courageous speech against ex-President Lowell’s 
notorious opposition to any child labor legislation. 

That was the kind of issue that dramatized our difference from 
traditional Harvard. Mr. Lowell was against such legislation since it 
might lead to other interference with the rights of free enterprise. His 
financial sense was very keen, but otherwise his perceptions of the 
community were those of the patronizing aristocrat. Irish politicians 
were an evil to be put up with at a distance, and as for other foreign 
and disturbing elements—well, there had been those two Italian 
anarchists, and he remained sure to the end of his life that he had 
been right in sending them to their deaths. 

Within the Harvard of the Lowell tradition a union was and is 
an anomaly. One of the best things to be said about that Harvard, 
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to be sure, is its preservation of individual freedoms. Mr. Lowell, for 
instance, had backed up Harold Laski when, as a visiting lecturer, 
he was viciously attacked during the red scare of 1919. But in the 
nineteen-thirties many of us were no longer satisfied with academic 
freedom in the void. We believed that we had responsibilities as citizens 
which could be fulfilled only through group action. By joining together 
in a union, we grew to understand better our aims and how to effect 
them. Within Harvard we lost on many specific issues. But even though 
the Walsh-Sweezy case was a defeat, through it we were the spearhead 
in the attainment of a far more equable system of tenure and promo- 
tion. For more than a decade now, even though our membership has 
seldom been much above a hundred and often less, we have been the 
center of whatever progressive social action has arisen in the university. 
By the mere fact of existing we have become a rallying point against 
the apathy and inertia which, since Roosevelt’s death, have been 
quietly smothering so many intellectuals. 

+ . + 


The nineteen-thirties now appear in retrospect as a period when 
a considerable number of intellectuals commuted to radicalism and 
back. It was a time when writers, shaken by the depression, became 
Communists overnight, in a way that I always found difficult to follow. 
It is easy to say with hindsight, in the cliché of the period, that “they 
didn’t know enough economics,” and consequently weren’t reliable in 
their embrace of socialism, were always likely to fall away when the 
going got tough. But I needn’t pretend that I know any more eco- 
nomics than, say, John Dos Passos or Granville Hicks. The latter’s 
membership in the Communist Party was never persuasive to me, since, 
to judge by his writing in The New Masses, it always seemed so thinly 
theoretical, so lacking in a full grasp either of American or of Soviet 
life. But it was far more cogent than his recent retirement to a neo- 
liberalism which has no group adherences, a liberalism wholly of the 
mind. The development of Dos Passos is even more baffling. Through- 
out U.S.A. he diagnosed so trenchantly the evils of finance capitalism 
that his novel became one of the serious contributions to the social 
history of our time. Yet now he takes refuge in a return to Jefferson’s 
eighteenth-century ideas as “the ground we stand on.” They were the 
ground we stood on a long time ago, before the industrial transforma- 
tion of our modern world. Whatever objective reasons compelled to- 
wards socialism in the nineteen-thirties seem even more compelling 
now, and it is the responsibility of the intellectual to rediscover and 
rearticulate that fact. 

If I lived in France, I don’t quite see how I could help being a 
Communist. I put that thought in its barest form, since my attend- 
ance last week at a Sunday féte champétre, staged by L’Humanité on 
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the outskirts of Paris, started these reflections on politics. The impres- 
sive and heartening thing, so lacking in most intellectuals’ efforts to 
belong to a radical party in America, was the sense you could have, 
in that throng of almost a million men and women from all over 
France, of really being joined with a people’s movement. The people 
were not an abstraction in an editorial, they were there on the grass 
with their bottles of wine and bread, they were there to take part in 
the raffle of a desperate-looking chicken at one of the dozens of little 
booths. They were there to laugh with the Fratellinis and to sing 
workers’ songs and finally to listen to speeches from a platform some 
half a mile away from the outer edges of the crowd. 


It’s easy to be a sucker for French vitality and gaiety. Much of 
the atmosphere was not very different from a Labor Day picnic or a 
county fair at home, and many of the same reasons that have made it 
impossible for me to be a Communist elsewhere still apply. One of 
my French Socialist friends from the resistance movement insists upon 
the Communists’ indifference to the dignity of the individual, their 
willingness to sacrifice anyone to the rigid exigencies of the ever taut, 
yet ever changing party line. But I cannot forget that in France, where 
most official Socialists have now lost their direction through timidity, 
the younger thinkers among the Communists, joined with the trade- 
union leaders, are now keeping the revolution alive. 


In England my choice would be simple, just as it was twenty-five 
years ago. As a supporter of the younger left-wing group in the Labour 
Party, I would feel the kind of close allegiance that comes from affilia- 
tion with a movement in which one knows that he can fulfill a definite 
function. I sensed this all over again when a couple of days ago Harold 
Laski made it possible for me to witness the final stages of a by-election 
in Islington, one of the poorer boroughs of London. I[ spent several 
hours at the Committee’: Rooms, and accompanied Albert Evans on 
the round of meetings at which he spoke on the night before polling 
day. I felt at once that I belonged in this atmosphere, The candidate 
was a union man, an engraver by trade, a lifelong resident of the 
borough. He spoke with a solid confidence in the demonstrable gains 
in well-being that Islington had already made under the Labour 
Government, since, even with all the restrictions, and rationing, its 
people were better fed than they had ever been. Evans’s campaign was 
being carried forward by other union men and by university intellec- 
tuals, working together with an intimate and unself-conscious sense 
of a common cause. A difficulty in America, with no labor party 
committed to socialism, is that an intellectual who is sympathetic with 
the labor movement still often finds himself regarded as a doubtful 
asset, as a “red” who may turn out to be a source of embarrassment. 


Except in New York City or Minnesota, as it was during the 
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period of Floyd Olson and Elmer Benson, you can hardly have the 
sense that you are joined with a labor party at all. The Socialist Party 
since the mid-thirties has devoted much of its waning strength to 
factional bickering. When all the forces on the Left are as weak in 
numbers as they are in America, it seems hardly less than suicidal to 
waste so much of their energy in attacking one another. The Trotskyite- 
Stalinist struggle, when transferred to New York, has yielded, to judge 
by the total record of the chief writers involved, little more than sterile 
though heated debate, followed by a wearied disillusionment with all 
politics on the part of many who once believed that they stood farthest 
to the militant Left. 


The record of literary radicals throughout this generation has 
been painfully erratic, and can be accounted for only as a result of 
the immense, often unbearable pressures making for violence and 
chaos. The case of André Malraux is among the hardest to under- 
stand. That the author of Man’s Fate and Man’s Hope might be 
disillusioned after the events in China and in Spain would hardly 
be a cause for wonder. If, as a result of the unending strain on his 
nervous system during the period of the resistance, he had withdrawn 
from action altogether, that would be comprehensible. But that he 
should now commit himself, if only, as may still be hoped, as a passing 
aberration, to the cause of an ersatz fascist like General de Gaulle, is 
the kind of act that can hardly yield any explanation beyond personal 
sickness. One cannot imagine otherwise what Malraux meant by put- 
ting into the mouth of Garcia, the intellectual Communist in Man’s 
Hope, the statement that the aim of all life’s purposive action should 
be the conversion of as much experience as possible into conscious 
thought. That remark was directed against the anti-intellectualism of 
the Nazis. And it is almost a paraphrase of the central conviction of 
William James. 


It is not hard to understand some of the disillusionment of those 
who have run up against Comraunist tactics in various parts of the 
world. There were reasons to respect Arthur Koestler, not only as 
a reporter of the Civil War in Spain and of what the fall of France 
felt like to one involved in it, but also as the fictional projector, in 
Darkness at Noon, of some of the terrible issues of liberty in the wake 
of the Soviet revolution. But I cannot comprehend the jaunty tone 
and the psychological jargon of his more recent journalistic pieces, 
in which the major tensions of our era are all treated with the bright 
facile negativism that one expects only from those New York writers 
whose thought has never been nourished by first-hand participation 
in social action either abroad or at home. 


The nihilism that seems to overtake ex-Trotskyites is a poison 
that need not contaminate anyone else. Yet I still feel that I could 
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never become a member of the Stalinist party in America. My sepa- 
ration from it has always been on double grounds. In the first place, 
it has made hardly any progress, during more than a quarter of a 
century, in enlisting real mass support. This would seem to indicate 
that its ideology is rigid instead of resilient, that its leaders have been 
mechanical Marxists whose formulas have not corresponded to the 
shaping actualities of American existence. Their stand on specific 
issues has often been courageous and trenchant. But then the line sud- 
denly changed, and they were no longer talking about everyday life 
in Illinois or New Mexico or Massachusetts—or New York—but about 
an abstraction geared to Union Square. 


If it was merely the question of a movement’s not being sufficiently 
representative, you might take the position that it was your duty to 
join it and thereby add what you could towards making it more so. 
But my other grounds are deeper, and separate me from most of my 
radical friends. They are the grounds that keep me from being a 
Marxist in any sense, no matter how much my thought has been 
influenced by Marx. I am a Christian, not through upbringing but 
by conviction, and I find any materialism inadequate. I make no 
pretense of being a theologian, but I have been influenced by the 
same Protestant revival that has been voiced most forcefully in America 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. That is to say, I have rejected the nineteenth- 
century belief in every man as his own Messiah, along with the other 
aberrations of that century’s individualism; and I have accepted the 
doctrine of original sin, in the sense that man is fallible and limited, 
no matter what his social system, and is capable of finding completion 
only through humility before the love of God. 


Such doctrines have often been pronounced meaningless by my 
radical friends; and I, in turn, have felt a shallowness in their psy- 
chology whenever they have talked as though man was perfectible, 
with evil wholly external to his nature, and caused only by the frustra- 
tions of the capitalist system. Shakespeare and Melville are witness 
enough that man is both good and evil. 


But I would differ from most orthodox Christians today, and 
particularly from the tradition represented by T. S. Eliot, in that, 
whatever the imperfections of man, the second of the two great com- 
mandments, to love thy neighbor as thyself, seems to me an imperative 
to social action. Evil is not merely external, but external evils are 
many, and some social systems are far more productive of them than 
others. Thus my philosophical position is of the simplest. It is as a 
Christian that I find my strongest propulsion to being a socialist. I 
would call myself a Christian Socialist, except for the stale and reac- 
tionary connotations that the term has acquired through its current 
use by European parties. 
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What gives the central drive to my desire to find a political 
position to correspond to my philosophy is that, unlike most Christian 
Socialists, I accept the Russian Revolution as the most progressive 
event of our century, the necessary successor to the French Revolution 
and the American Revolution and to England’s seventeenth-century 
Civil War. The discipline of history seems valuable only if it can 
enable you to perceive and to hold fast to such broad analogies, even 
to the extent of recognizing that the iron age of disillusionment which 
descended upon so many European intellectuals after the excesses of 
Robespierre was no less somber and hard than our own. Let us grant 
that it was unfortunate that our revolution had to take place in Russia, 
a country backward in economic and political development, with 
a brutal tradition of Czarist oppression and of secret police which 
could hardly fail to leave some disfiguring mark on its immediate 
successors. But we do not have the luxury of choice in the place and 
conditions for a revolution. Revolutions happen because conditions 
have become so insupportable that the people are driven to right them 
by whatever violent means. But they also happen only when the people 
and their leaders possess a sufficiently defined goal which they hope 
to achieve, and the vitality and courage to drive towards it. 


In the early nineteenth century plenty of turncoat liberals re- 
joined the reactionaries in deploring that the French Revolution 
had ever happened. But writers like Hazlitt and Michelet held fast to 
the fact that unless one accepted the Revolution, that is to say, the 
reasons why it had become necessary and the goals it had aimed at, 
one could not begin to understand the meaning of modern history. 
For the core of that meaning lay in a fundamental change in concep- 
tion: from man as subject to man as citizen. The comparable ac- 
ceptance required by twenticth-century history is to recognize that, 
owing to the vast developments in industrialization, political revolution 
now can and must be completed by an economic revolution. It must 
be so completed because we have now learned that otherwise the im- 
mense concentration of wealth in a few hands makes for a renewed 
form of tyranny. This is the truth we grasped through the theory and 
practice of Lenin. It would be the worst folly to lose sight of it, no 
matter what aberrations from or distortions of it have occurred in the 
special circumstances of current Russia. And the Russians, whatever 
their failures in practice so far, however short they may have fallen 
of some of Lenin’s aims through the grim pressures of dictatorship, 
have not been deflected from the right of all to share in the common 
wealth. 


This was a right insisted upon by Walt Whitman and Henry 
George no less than by Marx and Lenin. But in present-day America, 
the one time when I have felt that there was a chance to share in the 
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direct political implementation of such views was during the rise of 
the Citizens Political Action Committee in the presidential campaign 
of 1944. Here at last there seemed to be the kind of organization 
through which middle-class intellectuals and white-collar workers 
sympathetic with the labor movement could cooperate in forwarding 
their common aims. I had worked with many liberal groups of good 
will, but had come to share Lincoln Steffens’s doubts of their perma- 
nent accomplishments. For without a strong ballast, such as organized 
labor alone can provide, these groups soon get lost in an idealistic 
void. By allying ourselves as closely as possible with the progressive 
membership of the unions, we gain the kind of discipline that has so 
often been lacking among American reformers—first-hand discipline 
of knowing what is actually going on in the minds of the people, and 
of what, therefore, is feasible. Only after thorough immersion in that 
knowledge is any intellectual able to offer the kind of help for which 
his particular gifts have fitted him. 


The Massachusetts Citizens PAC was set up on a shoestring, but 
we found that there were throughout the state many supporters of the 
New Deal who were willing to give the time to build local chapters, 
and, in Boston, ward and precinct chapters too. Such a closely sub- 
divided structure is surely the only kind that can hope for success in 
American politics. We were from the start independent in our organ- 
ization and policy-making from the CIO-PAC, but on most issues we 
were in agreement. Like them we concentrated on broad matters of 
national policy and also on concrete local problems like housing and 
rent control. We accomplished and still are accomplishing a great deal 
in a step-by-step way. But instability has characterized America since 
President Roosevelt’s death, and this has manifested itself in the 
CIO’s own wavering from its course of political action after the set- 
backs in the congressional campaign of 1946. For the time being, 
therefore, the Citizens PAC was no longer allied with a comparable 
organization in the labor movement. Again it ran all the risks of being 
a group of professional liberals, professional only in the sense of their 
long commitment to causes, but deplorably amateurish in the wide 
diffusion of their hopes beyond any possibilities of fulfilment. 


The whole problem of our leadership is dramatized, of course, 
by the controversial figure of Henry Wallace. The capitalist press has 
united to try to make him seem a ridiculous dreamer—happy Henry, 
the man in the moon. This has gradually had its effect even upon many 
former New Dealers who have come to speak with embarrassment of 
Wallace’s vagueness and impracticality, and to deplore that they have 
no better leader. But his impracticality is steadily denied by all who 
have worked closely with him since his first days in the Department 
of Agriculture. And it is salutary to recall the close parallel between 
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the attacks upon Wallace and those made upon Jefferson at every 
stage of his public career. For, without pressing the comparison to 
full equality of stature, Wallace is emphatically a successor in the 
Jeffersonian tradition, the great tradition of fearlessly introducing 
major principles into political discussion. Wallace would undoubtedly 
make the same kind of President that Jefferson did, fiercely attacked 
on situation after situation, but emerging in retrospect as one of the 
few broad and seriously humane minds in our presidential history. It 
is already apparent that when the history of the New Deal comes to 
be written, Wallace’s pronouncements on several cardinal issues will 
be among its main contributions to democratic political and social 
theory. 


cal * * 


Meanwhile, it is possible also to speculate about a different type 
of political leader, a type which the labor movement should now be 
ripe enough to produce. Philip Murray’s quiet firmness held the CIO 
together after the flamboyant disruptiveness of John L. Lewis, but 
Murray was already too old to make a direct entrance into politics. 
The place to look for leadership is among the younger men who have 
risen to prominence through the growth of the CIO. The leader I 
have seen at closest hand is Harry Bridges, president of the longshore- 
men’s union, particularly during the years when repeated attempts 
were being made to deport him. His case was of a type very familiar 
to our time. Ever since his major share in defying the anti-union 
forces of San Francisco by the general strike of 1934, he had been the 
chief target for the hatred of the industrial and financial leaders there 
who are still strong in the vigilante tradition. They had determined to 
send him back to his native Australia on the charge that he was a 
Communist. A hearing in 1939 before Dean Landis of the Harvard 
Law School cleared him of that charge. Landis’s report on that hearing 
is a masterly document in the history of the special kind of attack that 
is made on a man for being a red, when the real issue is not his 
political views but his vigorous activity in organizing labor. Even in 
the face of that report, the case was opened all over again a year or 
two later. New congressional legislation was aimed directly at Bridges, 
on the technicality that the ground for deportation of aliens was not 
confined to membership in the Communist Party, but extended to any 
affiliation with its supporters. At that point I became chairman of a 
citizens’ committee to defend Bridges, and participated in the long 
history of the case up through its dismissal by the Supreme Court. 

I spent considerable time in Harry Bridges’ company, both in 
the East and in San Francisco, and came to admire him. He is tough, 
as anyone would be who has fought his way up with his longshoremen, 
and he can be very drastic in action. But he is entirely fearless, and 
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during all the years he was under fire he never fell into the easy 
mistake of dramatizing himself as a persecuted hero. He took in his 
stride all the spying and wire-tapping of the FBI, and always kept 
emphasizing that his case was important only because it showed up 
so clearly the dangerous forces making for reaction. 


Harry Bridges is now a citizen. He is still often attacked for 
following the party line, but he is quite capable of thinking for himself. 
He is probably too identified with the extreme Left, however, to enter 
directly into politics in the immediate future. The more likely source 
to look for national leadership might well be the unions of the auto- 
mobile or steel or electrical workers. They all sprang out of the de- 
pression and from the start enlisted young men of intelligence who 
were just finishing their school education at a time when they could 
see that there would be no roads ahead unless they helped build them. 
The best-known man to appear from that background so far is Walter 
Reuther of UAW, but up to this point it is still hard to say how much 
he is dominated merely by personal ambition. 

The essential quality is the quality Debs possessed. The only 
time I met William Z. Foster was at Harvard at a memorial meeting 
for John Reed, a short time before we were in the war. Foster had 
already been suffering for some years from severe heart trouble, and 
had to spend the hours just before his speech lying on a sofa. But he 
conveyed some of the same impression of strength and dignity of 
character that Debs did. Foster is not really a thinker, but he knew 
what he meant in tracing the course of his development from Bryan 
to Stalin, for he had shared in the main battles of the labor movement 
and had been forced to radical conclusions. 

The most thoughtful man among the labor leaders with whom I 
have been acquainted is Vincent Ray Dunne of the Minnesota team- 
sters’ union. I saw him in the summer of 1936, at the time when he 
and his brothers had been so effectively organizing the previously 
wide-open town of Minneapolis. Here was a Trotskyite I could under- 
stand, for he was essentially an Irish revolutionary who had been 
part of the IWW in its stormiest days, and had put his theories to the 
test of militant practice at every stage. After the outbreak of the war, 
he came to Boston on a speaking tour in a fruitless effort to appeal 
the prison sentence against him and several other members of the 
Socialist Workers Party on a charge of sedition. It seemed clear, on 
examination of the evidence, that the specific charges against them 
were very flimsy, and that—here again—a group was being railroaded 
to jail because of its uncompromising activities on behalf of labor. 

Dunne spoke quietly but firmly. For a while after the meeting he 
talked about books that had meant a great deal to him, among them 
Hugo’s Les Misérables and Zola’s The Downfall, He was devoted to 
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the values of culture, and determined that the working man should 

share in them. This lean spare man, charged with a condensed energy 

and without one waste gesture, might well be the nearest America had 

come to producing a Marxist leader in the selfless tradition of Lenin. 
* * * 


The figures of Foster and Dunne can emphasize how little bearing 
the split between Stalin and Trotsky has upon the actual quality of 
our American labor leaders. Each side would of course insist that there 
are immense doctrinal differences walling it away from the other. But 
I am concerned with finding the concrete issues upon which the forces 
of the Left can unite, and with basing those issues upon a viable politi- 
cal theory. 

Our intellectual history has revealed greatly shifting conceptions 
of the individual in relation to society—what Emerson called the 
problem of society and solitude. In the seventeenth century, notwith- 
standing its strong drive for freedom of conscience and the right of 
individual worship, the structure of the community still followed 
the medieval pattern in its ineluctable emphasis upon social order. This 
fact was considerably obscured by nineteenth-century liberal historians, 
but can now be seen again in its right proportions. With the advance 
of the mercantilist world in the eighteenth century, the values of a 
Benjamin Franklin became more typical of our life than those of John 
Winthrop. But Franklin also, in his common-sense approach to all 
matters, took it for granted that man was a social animal who reached 
his fulfilment through his relation to his fellows, not apart from them. 

It was against the counting-house values of Franklin, to be sure, 
that Emerson made his strongest revolt. The effect of these values in 
New England had been to reduce everything to its practical measure, 
to leave no room for any career outside the church that did not meet 
the approval of the merchant and the lawyer. Emerson, sharing in 
the renewed consciousness of the endless amplitude of the inner life, 
often contrasted that rediscovered richness with the demands of a too 
narrow society, and found his freedom only in isolation. Thoreau, 
pressing even more vigorously to its extreme the doctrine latent in the 
Declaration of Independence, declared that that government is best 
which governs not at all, and became thereby our natural philosopher 
of anarchism. 

To thinkers in the twentieth century something overwhelming 
is lacking in this transcendental conception of the individual. White- 
head put it succinctly: “The self-sufficing independent man, with his 
peculiar property which concerns no one else, is a concept without 
any validity for modern civilization.” Anyone who has grown up in 
America has been surrounded by countless proofs to support White- 
head’s conviction. For Emerson’s innocent trust in the individual as 
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his own law, and his glowing exaltation of force and power turned out 
to be something quite different when the individual could rely, not 
only upon his own hands, but upon all the tools of the industrial move- 
ment. Force became not that of the inspired mind, but of the tough 
will bent on material gain; and power was not that of the uplifted 
spirit, but of the aggressive exploiter of the wealth of a continent. 
In the amassing of nearly all our great fortunes, the individual has been 
against the group, a law to himself to make as much as he can and 
to keep it however he can. The destructive effects of this practice have 
been written widely over our history, in the private seizure of what 
belonged in the public domain, in the separation of the few rich from 
the rest of the community. And these money-grabbers have acted as 
though they owed nothing to anyone except themselves. They have 
regarded their workers as the mere means to their ends, and have per- 
formed travesties of freedom in the name of free enterprise. 


I grew up in this atmosphere, though hardly aware of it at the 
time, and was surrounded with just such conceptions of wealth. That 
was what prepared me, I suppose, to find so much in Tawney. His 
understanding of the nature of equality served to correct our nine- 
teenth-century frontiersman’s centrifugal conception of freedom. Taw- 
ney examined the phrase “equality of opportunity,” upon which Jef- 
ferson so rightly insisted, and found that it is really meaningless in 
our society to assume that the rich boy and the poor boy can share 
in this equality. If economic barriers were eliminated, if the poor boy 
could share from the time of his birth in comparable facilities for 
housing and food and medical care, as well as for schooling, then he 
might be said to reach maturity on a footing of equal opportunity with 
the rich boy. Tawney thus re-emphasized what our nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century individualists have so often disregarded, that Jef- 
ferson insisted that men in a democracy should be both free and equal. 
But Tawney also recognized that the Jeffersonian revolution, magnifi- 
cent as it was, fell short to the degree that it conceived of freedom and 
equality solely in political terms. Those terms must now be extended 
into our actual economic life. 

Walt Whitman had already begun to see the same thing. For 
Whitman, in his haphazard sauntering through the nineteenth cen- 
tury, finally moved a long way from the young libertarian Democrat 
of the eighteen-forties who had taken fire from the Essays of Emerson. 
As he watched America during the quarter of the century after the 
Civil War, he saw Lincoln’s hopes for true human equality being 
falsified by the new big industrialists of the North just as much as by 
the reactionaries in the South. Whitman had said long before that 
he wanted nothing unless everyone else could have it on the same 
terms; and from the time of the first great national strike, the railroad 
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workers’ strike of 1877, he moved steadily, if by no straight course, 
towards socialism. 


What makes Whitman the central figure in our literature affirm- 
ing the democratic faith is that he does full justice, as no one else does, 
to all three elements in the classic French articulation of that faith. 
Liberty and equality can remain intellectual abstractions if they are 
not permeated with the warmth of fraternity. The bleakness and the 
loneliness of so many American lives, at all economic levels, give ample 
testimony to that. Whitman knew, through the heartiness of his tem- 
perament, as Emerson did not, that the deepest freedom does not come 
from isolation. It comes instead through taking part in the common 
life, mingling in its hopes and failures, and helping to reach a more 
adequate realization of its aims, not for one alone, but for the com- 
munity. Something like this was what Whitman had in mind when 
he said that his “great word,” the one that moved him most, was 
“solidarity.” 

And so, trying to clarify my own American politics in these notes 
that have carried me now from Paris to London to Prague, I reaffirm 
allegiance to the Whitman tradition. I am a socialist, though still with- 
out a party. The term “liberal” seems entirely unsatisfactory now, since 
during the period of the New Deal it was given so many different 
senses as almost to rob it of meaning. It signifies hardly more when 
used, say, in an editorial in The New York Times, than a gesture in 
the direction of the Democratic Party; or, in The New Republic or 
PM, as a rather evasive gesture to stall off definition of a more clear- 
cut position to the Left; or, in The New Masses—depending on which 
way the line is running—as a gesture of conciliation or of contempt. 

It would be worth while to document the semantic history of this 
word in American politics. Before the New Deal it had far less vogue. 
In our nineteenth-century political life we had no such formulated 
division as that between the Conservatives and Liberals in England. 
When the developing facts of our economy demanded some such 
division, the key-word seized upon by our native radical movement of 
the eighties and nineties, that of the Populists, was not “liberal” but 
“progressive.” That word kept its vitality through the time of La 
Follette, and. still possesses a core of traditional meaning from our 
political past. Such is not to be found in the borrowed and more 
washy “liberal,” which was used, I suspect, even by President Roosevelt 
himself, largely to render indefinitely free—and therefore as palatable 
as possible—some of the fundamental changes that he recognized to be 
essential in our economic system. The word has become increasingly 
weaker since Roosevelt’s death, because it is now a word on the 
defensive. People have recourse to it in protest against a Truman or 
a Taft or a Dewey, in insistence upon something more in accordance 
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with a true democracy, the positive outlines of which are still vague 
in their minds. 

But “progressive” is not really adequate, since out of its Populist 
context it also can become too vague. At the height of the New Deal, 
in 1933, Floyd Olson made a speech in which he said that he was glad 
to know at last where he stood, that he knew at last that he spoke as 
a radical. This came, not from a theorist out of power, but from the 
Governor of Minnesota. What made it possible for him to say it was 
the long-continued work done by the Farmer-Labor Party in carrying 
the Populist tradition into our century, and also the more immediate 
background of the rapid organization of unions in that state spear- 
headed by the Dunne brothers. Questions of vocabulary are always 
important in practical politics. The word socialist is still so foreign to 
most American ears that it is probably best to call yourself a radical 
democrat, and do whatever you can to bring about the establishment 
of a nation-wide American Labor Party. There may still be time. 








OF CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


BY F. O. MATTHIESSEN 


The nineteen-twenties inaugurated a more flourishing period of 
American fiction than any Dreiser had previously known. Several of 
his near contemporaries were coming into their own with a wider 
public. His most devoted followers, especially Sherwood Anderson, 
were growing up around him. Among the many new talents which 
made this decade one of the richest in our literary history, both 
realists like Sinclair Lewis and naturalists like Dos Passos were con- 
scious of how much Dreiser had helped to prepare their way. It is 
more surprising to find Scott Fitzgerald saying, at the dawn of his 
own career: “I consider H. L. Mencken and Theodore Dreiser the 
greatest men living in the country today.” 


Dreiser entertained a varying and complex attitude toward the 
dominant mood of the twenties. He shared in their sweeping arraign- 
ment of the past and present inadequacies of American culture, and 
said flatly: “We are not an artistic nation. All we care about is to be 
rich and powerful.” But this conviction did not lead him, as it did so 
many younger artists, to flight and exile. The roots of his own life were 
now inextricably intertwined with half a century of American experi- 
ence, and though he noted that much he had gone through had been 
“inimical to mental freedom and artistic energy,” he still could declare 
America to be “as satisfying to me, as stimulating, I am sure, as Russia 
ever was to Tolstoy or Dostoevsky . . . or France to Flaubert or De 
Maupassant.” 


These examples indicate his realization—out of a wider range 
of reference than he had previously possessed—that the artist’s adjust- 
ment to society is never likely to be easy. He was sympathetic with 
social protest, but reaffirmed his belief that the greatest writers “are 
not concerned with social amelioration as an end or a motive. Rather 
their purpose is to present life in the round, good, bad, and indifferent, 
alike, without thought of change and without hope of improvement. 
They paint the thing as it is, leaving change to nature or to others.” 
In an introduction to a new edition of Tono Bungay he strongly pre- 


This is a chapter from F. O. Matthiessen’s last book, Theodore Dreiser, which 
will be published in January, 1951, by William Sloane Associates, Inc., as part 
of the American Men of Letters Series, It is reproduced here by permission 
of the publishers. , 
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ferred Wells the novelist to Wells the reformer. This preference was 
naturally colored by Dreiser’s own recurrent doubts of all efforts to 
order the world. “As I see him,” he stated again in this introduction, 
“man is much more Ied or pushed than he is leading or pushing.” 


He admired the new fiction for the frankness of its record, yet 
in another twist of mood he saw a serious limitation in its lack of 
“exaltation.” He was also puzzled by the fact that so many of this 
next generation of realists wanted “to indict life, not picture it in 
its ordinary beauty. . . . What is lacking in the experience of these 
young writers to make them think there is no beauty?” By observing 
where Dreiser believed “beauty” and “exaltation” were now to be 
found, we may begin to sense the tone of the long novel upon which 
he was at work, and which he hoped would provide what the decade 
was missing. Beauty did not exist for him in delicate or fragile isola- 
tion. He described his characteristic associations with it as he voiced 
his appreciation for the essays of Llewellyn Powys: “They are so 
serious, so pathetic, so—in the main—sombre and so beautiful. They 
are so full of a genuine understanding of life and of a kind of sane 
sorrow because of the fact that in general things are so necessitous, 
so hopeless, and so unrewarded. And yet there is a courageous and 
hence impressive joy in the amazing and ebullient beauty that informs 
the necessitous and inexplicable and unescapable process which we 
know as living.” 


Beauty was to be seized at the heart of tragedy, as was also 
exaltation: “If there are all the chain cigar stores, chain drug stores, 
haberdasheries, movie theatres, and big hotels in Manhattan to de- 
scribe, here are also Hell, Heaven, and Purgatory of the soul.” But 
contemporary writers, held too close by the details of surface descrip- 
tion, “rarely climb any such heights as Dante climbed to look out over 
the tremendous waste of lives.” Dreiser had none of the firmness 
of vision to emulate even from afar The Divine Comedy. But he must 
have been conscious of the fact that he was summoning up all his 
resources when he changed the title of his novel from Mirage to 
An American Tragedy. In an interview in 1921, in which he looked 
back to his situation at the time of Sister Carrie, he revealed the point 
of view that was to be dominant in his treatment of Clyde Griffiths: 
“T never can and never want to bring myself to the place where I 
can ignore the sensitive and seeking individual in his pitiful struggle 
with nature—with his enormous urges and his pathetic equipment.” 


Dreiser worked longer and more steadily upon this novel than 
upon any of his others. This concentration was made possible by the 
fact that Liveright, who had now brought all his works together under 
one imprint, and had reissued The “Genius” in 1923, was providing 
him with a four-thousand dollar annual drawing account. He wrote, 
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as always, with great uncertainty and difficulty. But he had chosen 
his subject deliberately, and was sure that it was not only right for 
what he wanted to say, but also very typical of American life. When 
he had revisited Terre Haute in 1915, he had stayed at the same 
hotel to which his mother had once come to look for work. He recalled 
how his brother Rome used sometimes to put on the best clothes he 
had and idle outside the doorway with a toothpick in his mouth to 
give the impression that he had just dined there. Looking around 
the midnight grill, Dreiser watched those the community would call 
“our most successful men,” men “of a solid, resonant, generative 
materiality. The flare of the cloth of their suits! The blaze of their 
skins and eyes! The hardy, animal implication of their eyes!” These 
were lesser Cowperwoods, and Dreiser continued to be attracted by 
them. 


“But,” he went on, “what interested me more, and this was sad 
too, were the tribes and shoals of the incomplete, the botched, the 
semi-articulate, all hungry and helpless, who never get to come to a 
place like this at all—who yearn for a taste of this show and flare 
and never attain to the least taste of it.” These were the opposite of 
Cowperwood, of Dreiser’s American version of the surviving fittest. 
From these other ranks he was to pick Clyde Griffiths, but he would 
give him a taste of the wealth from which he was excluded, and the 
weak boy, more sensitive than most and thus more helpless, would 
be destroyed by it. 


In one sense Dreiser was taking one of the stock legends of 
American behavior, and reversing its happy ending. After the novel’s 
appearance in 1925 he said: “The type of life that produced it has 
not changed. For years I have been arrested in stories and plays by 
the poor young man who marries the rich man’s daughter. I have 
had many letters from people who wrote: ‘Clyde Griffiths might 
have been me.’” 


He was also writing a documentary novel, as he did in his study 
of the business man. But here the core of his material was even more 
public, not the story of financial operations that a Yerkes would keep 
as hidden as he could, but what everybody was reading in the news- 
papers, indeed, the favorite drama of the American people, the story 
of a murder trial. After pondering several other cases he chose for his 
document the drowning of Grace Brown by Chester Gillette in Moose 
Lake, Herkimer County, New York, in 1906. Dreiser’s center of inter- 
est, to be sure, was not in crime and its detection, but in contem- 
plating a victim of the contemporary American dream. Clyde Griffiths’ 
aspirations to rise in the world, to be a success as measured by 
money and social position, were those stimulated and sanctioned 
by twentieth-century capitalist society, and Dreiser instinctively moved 
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his climax, without specifying any dates, into the showy period after 
the first World War. Before the glittering possibility of marrying 
Sondra Finchley had been flashed upon him, Clyde had become in- 
volved, out of his loneliness and repression, in an affair with the mill 
girl Roberta Alden. If he had had some money of his own, he might 
have handled the unlooked for consequence of Roberta’s pregnancy, 
as the harder and more experienced young men of the social set knew 
how to. But Clyde was caught, and thrashed about in a hopeless effort 
to escape. What Dreiser studied were the sexual and social forces 
that overpowered Clyde and swept him before them until, seeing no 
way out, in his shallow immaturity he finally plotted murder. Yet 
Roberta’s actual death was accidental, since the boat into which Clyde 
lured her upon the lake overturned at a moment when he had not 
willed it. The ultimate range of Dreiser’s theme thereby became the 
terrible and baffling problem of justice. 


His chief addition to his sources was his detailed presentation, 
in the first of the three books of his novel, of Clyde’s background. 
The Gillette family, though not wealthy, was not really poor. But 
Dreiser, in order to carry Clyde’s actions beyond the sphere of any 
merely temperamental aberration, immersed the Griffiths family in 
poverty as extreme as his own youth had known. As a result, Clyde’s 
world, from the time we first see him as a boy of twelve until his death, 
is portrayed with a more deliberate and more detailed thoroughness 
than that of any of Dreiser’s other characters. Dreiser shows him as 
always worked upon by his environment and circumstances, even to 
the point of being tempted to murder by coming across a newspaper 
account of a drowning. 


In the opening scene he is an unwilling participant in the street 
service conducted by his preacher father in connection with the 
itinerant Bible mission he runs. For this vague impractical father 
Dreiser drew in part upon Asa Conklin, his employer in his first job 
after his year at college, who had been equally vague and impractical 
in his schemes for promotion of real estate. The emotional center of 
the Griffiths family is Clyde’s mother, who buoys up her husband by 
her whole-hearted if ignorant faith. But Clyde is from the start alien to 
their values. He observes that his parents are forever proclaiming the 
care of God for all, and yet they are always “hard up”: “Plainly there 
was something wrong somewhere.” Beginning in this fashion Dreiser 
makes a sustained contrast between the professed and the actual, as 
it strikes a boy who will have little regular education and no accurate 
training for anything. 


Each successive episode is designed by Dreiser for its bearing upon 
Clyde’s final tragedy. For instance, his older sister Esta, as tired of 
the dreariness of their life as he is (“dreary” is one of the recurrent 
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key-words here), runs away with a lover. In spite of his parents’ 
grief, Clyde, now in his adolescence, cannot see that “her going was 
such a calamity, not from the going point of view at any rate.” Then 
she is deserted and comes back, and Clyde reflects that this is typical 
of everything that happens in the family, of their repeated rhythm of 
failure. But as she bears her illegitimate child, Clyde cannot share in 
the stock emotion of blaming the whole affair upon the seducer. His 
confused mixture of feelings foreshadows what they will be in his own 
affair with Roberta. 


The section of this first book that has been praised most often 
is where Dreiser evokes the splendor for which Clyde longs by making 
him a bell-hop in the Green-Davidson in Kansas City. The vast luxury 
hotel is a peculiarly fitting symbol for the glamor and the waste of 
the modern American city, as Henry James had observed in The 
American Scene. Dreiser’s way of conveying its spell over Clyde is 
one of the most matured examples of his method. He is more detached 
than when he wrote Sister Carrie. He can now judge as “gauche” 
all the senseless overfurnishing which is “without the saving grace of 
either simplicity or necessity.” But his richly stored memory can create 
to the full Clyde’s own amazement and awe at “this perfectly marvel- 
lous-marvellous realm.” Dreiser is so sympathetically involved with 
how everything here would strike Clyde’s starved imagination that he 
can take us through the routine of a bell-hop’s day as though, once 
again, it was something out of The Arabian Nights. The downpour 
of small change into his hand “seemed fantastic, Aladdinish really.” 
Dreiser can make us feel what Clyde feels, even through the trite 
image Clyde uses when complimenting his first girl friend Hortense: 
“*An’ your eyes are just like soft, black velvet,’ he persisted eagerly. 
‘They’re wonderful.’ He was thinking of an alcove in the Green- 
Davidson hung with black velvet.” 

But the main reason why Dreiser can make us be touched by 
Clyde’s feelings is because he is aware of how pathetic they really are. 
For Clyde this hotel is the actual world in contrast with his family’s 
shakily based ideal. But Dreiser, with a firmness of balance he had 
never quite possessed before, can let us sense at the same time how 
hopelessly wrong Clyde is in believing that these surroundings em- 
brace “a social superiority almost unbelievable.” Dreiser observes that 
here was the “most dangerous” environment for the boy’s tempera- 
ment that could have been found. He was so “insanely eager for all 
the pleasures which he imagined he saw swirling around him.” His 
“none-too-discerning” mind could so easily be convinced that the 
chief end of life was having and spending money. 

This first book ends with Clyde’s initial disaster. A car in which 
he is riding with a group of the other bell-hops and their girls runs 
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down a child; and Clyde, knowing that the scandal will cost him his 
job, decides to skip out of town. We see him next three years later, 
twenty now and very cautious, working at the Union League Club 
in Chicago. Here by chance he encounters the uncle whom he had 
envisaged distantly as “a kind of Croesus,” Samuel Griffiths, a collar 
manufacturer of Lycurgus, New York. He is favorably affected by 
Clyde’s quiet good looks, and feeling also some compunction at his 
previous neglect of his brother’s family, he listens to the young man’s 
request that he be given an opportunity to make his way in the mill. 
The shift to an up-state New York town of twenty-five thousand 
affords Dreiser another sphere in which to demonstrate how com- 
pletely he has worked out the details of the world in which he has 
placed Clyde. 


He has studied once again the gradations of the economic and 
social scale. Though secretly somewhat awed by the bigger men he 
meets in Chicago, in Lycurgus Samuel Griffiths is at the top. The 
self-made founder of his own business, he already represents a degree 
of solid conservatism not yet attained by the families of even newer 
enterprises, such as the Finchley Electric Sweepers. Dreiser also makes 
a telling contrast between Mr. Griffiths, who is in general tolerant 
and forbearing, and his son Gilbert, who is self-centered, vain, and 
meanly arrogant. This is the same kind of difference Dreiser noted in 
Jennie Gerhardt between Archibald and Robert Kane. Eisenstein, 
whose script for a picture based on An American Tragedy was not 
what Paramount wanted, seized upon the significance of the contrast. 
He saw that in Mr. Griffiths “there still prevails the patriarchal 
democratic spirit of the fathers, who have not forgotten how they 
themselves came to the town in rags to make their fortunes. The suc- 
ceeding generation is already approximating to a moneyed aristocracy; 
and in this connection it is interesting to note the difference in attitude 
towards Clyde adopted by his uncle and his cousin respectively.” Mr. 
Griffiths takes it for granted that Clyde should have his chance. Gilbert 
regards him as an interloper who should be kept out of their inner 
circle. 


Another telling contrast, which occupies Clyde’s thoughts through 
most of the long second book, is between Roberta and Sondra. Roberta 
is like Clyde in that her whole youth has been grounded in poverty. 
She has come from her father’s farm to work in the mill, afflicted by 
the same “virus of ambition and unrest” that afflicted Clyde. Until 
she meets him she still feels herself terribly alone. And when he, as 
the foreman of the shop in which she is working, begins to show an 
interest in her, she looks up to him as someone far out of her sphere. 
This is one of Dreiser’s most effective strokes in pointing out the 
successive rungs of insecurity. For Clyde at this moment is aware 
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that he has not really been accepted by the family, and that he stands 
firmly nowhere. 


The developing relationship between them, entered upon with 
misgivings by both, is handled with Dreiser’s greatest tenderness. He 
knows how, in their first happiness together, they will feel at the 
Starlight Amusement Park “a kind of ecstacy all out of proportion to 
the fragile, gimcrack scene.” He is equally in possession of Roberta’s 
whole state of mind from her first deep sense of guilt at yielding 
herself to Clyde to her agonized realization that she can no longer 
hold him. The crisis when she discovers that she is going to have a 
baby, and when Clyde tries in vain to locate a doctor who will per- 
form an abortion, is regarded by Dreiser as “an illustration of the 
enormous handicaps imposed by ignorance, youth, poverty and fear.” 
Dreiser knows Roberta thoroughly, and Clyde’s vision of her “steady, 
accusing, horrified, innocent blue eyes” is likely to remain with 
the reader as long as anything in the novel. 


The contrast with Sondra Finchley is revelatory in more ways 
than Dreiser would seem to have intended it to be. From the first 
moment Clyde sees her with his cousins, she appeared to him “as smart 
and vain and sweet a girl” as he had ever laid eyes on. These curiously 
mixed adjectives suggest the quality of the social group in which she 
is at the center, a more fast moving and stylish group than is quite 
approved by the more conservative Griffiths. Clyde reads about her 
avidly in the society columns until she decides one day to take him 
up “as a lark,” partly because she realizes how much this will irritate 
his cousin Gilbert. At this point Clyde determines to break off with 
Roberta, only to discover that it is already too late. Sondra soon 
realizes that she is really attracted by Clyde. She is flattered at first 
by his dog-like devotion, but gradually responds to an intensity in 
him beyond that of the college boys she is used to. But what Clyde 
finds in his “baby-talking girl” is what Dreiser never manages to 
convey to us concretely. 

Here is the most clear-cut instance of what we have noted recur- 
rently in Dreiser’s portrayal of women. He was able to give reality to 
the kind he had known when he was young. But as soon as he reached 
beyond a certain point in the social scale, the details seem superficial 
and the total effect false. By the mid-nineteen-twenties he had doubt- 
less known many flappers like Sondra, but he still could not make 
them actual, We therefore have here a strangely double effect. We 
know what Sondra symbolizes for Clyde, but it is as though we were 
looking at her from a distance, through the language of the society 
columns or the eyes of the outsider who does not really understand 
her. In part this may have been what Dreiser intended. When Clyde 
attempts to explain at the end the overwhelming fascination Sondra 
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exercises over him, he says: “She seemed to know more than any 
one else I ever knew.” We have had no evidence of her knowing 
anything beyond the silliest prattle, and there is the sad irony of 
Clyde’s having been so deluded. But Dreiser’s presentation of Sondra 
is not primarily satirical. He tried to suggest the social set in their 
animation as well as their superficiality. And for this he had none of 
the equipment that was second nature to Scott Fitzgerald. Both words 
and tune seem wrong this time, and not merely when Sondra coos: 
“Cantum be happy out here wis Sonda and all these nicey good- 
baddies?” When Gilbert says, “Spin the big news, Dad,” or one of 
the college boys asks, “Did you hear who is being touted for stroke 
next year over at Cornell?” we have no illusion that we are listening 
to possible talk. 


The third book, consisting entirely of the trial and its aftermath, 
raises the chief questions about structure. Dreiser devotes over a 
hundred thousand words to the account of the trial itself, from the 
first introduction of the local coroner, leafing through a mail order 
catalogue when the telephone rings, to the verdict of guilty. Here 
the novel becomes documentary in the most literal sense. Many of 
the lawyers’ speeches are based very closely upon what was actually 
said, and even Roberta’s pathetic letters to Clyde, which become the 
most affecting evidence against him, often reproduce almost verbatim 
those of Grace Brown. The question, as in all such matters, is what 
Dreiser made of his sources, and here opinion has been very divided. 
For some readers interest breaks down under the sheer weight of 
details; for others the exhaustiveness of Dreiser’s treatment is what 
builds up to an effect of final authority. Eisenstein, for instance, ad- 
mired the whole novel for being “as broad and shoreless as the Hud- 
son ... as immense as life itself,” and regarded it in its total structure 
as an “epic of cosmic veracity and objectivity.” 


It is certainly the most carefully planned of all Dreiser’s novels, 
and though its movement is slow, it advances magisterially from begin- 
ning to end. He made use of a simple but effective “framing” device 
to suggest the bounds of Clyde’s world, virtually duplicating his open- 
ing and closing chapters. In each he takes us into the deep canyon 
of a big city on a languorous summer night, and shows us the Griffiths 
family group lifting their voices in song “against the vast scepticism 
and apathy of life.” He could hardly have produced a more concen- 
trated impression of the overpowering and dwarfing metropolitan 
desert, of “such walls,” as he remarks parenthetically, “as in time 
may linger as a mere fable.” They are no fable here. They are the 
stone and steel of Kansas City at the beginning, and of San Francisco 
at the end. But at the end Clyde’s place has been taken by Esta’s boy, 
now cight years old. 
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Dreiser also introduced a few more developed devices of fore- 
shadowing than he had tried before. For example, when Clyde first 
meets Roberta outside the factory, he invites her out in an amusement 
park boat, and she asks, “Will it be perfectly safe?” Thus is she 
launched upon the utter insecurity of her relationship with him which 
will end only when, at a far more distant and deserted spot, she will 
step down into the boat of her death. A comparable way of causing us 
to look back to the start is the parting gift to Clyde from another man 
in the death-house, a lawyer who, though a refined intellectual in looks 
and manner, has been convicted of poisoning an old man of great 
wealth. He leaves Clyde his copy of The Arabian Nights. 

But such thematic devices are still sparse in Dreiser’s method, 
and he depends for his dramatic effects primarily upon the kind of 
bare contrasts he had used in Sister Carrie. One of the strongest of 
these also bears out how, despite the great length of this novel, many 
of the individual scenes are very compact. In a chapter of only three 
pages he affords us two glimpses, first by Roberta of Clyde’s world, 
and then by him of hers. Anguished now by the thought he will desert 
her, Roberta comes along Central Avenue to see him standing beside 
the car of one of Sondra’s friends, and the girl “affectedly posed at 
the wheel” is for Roberta “an epitome of all the security, luxury, and 
freedom from responsibility” which are enticing Clyde away. Put side 
by side with this is Clyde, riding with his new friends, and getting out 
of the car to ask directions at a farm house. He momentarily stops 
short in his tracks, and Sondra calls, “What’s the matter, Clyde? 
Afraid of the bow-wow?” He has read the name on the mailbox, Titus 
Alden, and here in this dilapidated and miserable house, and in the 
threadbare and beaten figure of the man who he knows must be 
Roberta’s father, he sees the typification of everything he has most 
wanted to escape, and which now seems to be extending “its gloomy, 
poverty-stricken arms” to seize him once more. In both these glimpses, 
incidentally, clothes still play a central symbolical role. 


When one moves from smaller to larger scenes, one gets an in- 
creasing sense of the rightness of Dreiser’s overall proportions. The 
quality of spacing is what makes most memorable a kind of effect he 
had not attempted before, the suggestion of the remoteness from 
human contact of the lake to which Clyde lures Roberta, He evokes 
the desolateness of the spot partly by the very slowness with which 
he takes the two from their secret meeting in Utica to a pleasant 
resort, and then to a more remote one, and then to Big Bittern. To 
heighten its unearthly quality he draws also upon the language of 
fantasy. Clyde has been compelled here as though “some Giant Efrit” 
had sprung up in his brain. The water itself is “like a huge, black 
pearl cast by some mighty hand, in anger possibly.” Some of these 
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details may seem stock in themselves, but their cumulative effect is to 
remove Clyde farther and farther from his charted paths of ordinary 
reality, to numb his mind to the point that Roberta becomes to him 
“an almost nebulous figure” in “an insubstantial rowboat upon a 

' pe , " ; 
purely ideational lake.” In this way Dreiser builds up our acceptance 
of the involuntary nature of the catastrophe. 


But the large questions still remain: wherein is this novel parti- 
cularly American, and wherein is it a tragedy? Ten years after the 
book’s appearance, when a boy named Robert Edwards killed a girl 
in circumstances running closely parallel to those Dreiser had treated, 
Dreiser was asked to be a special reporter at the trial. He also wrote 
how he had first reached the conclusion that he had found in such 
a case “the real American tragedy.” He went back to his newspaper 
days when he had begun to observe the consuming passion of his time 
to be the desire for wealth. He recalled how, furthermore, “pride and 
show, and even waste, were flaunted in a new and still fairly virgin 
land—in the face of poverty and want not on the part of those who 
would not work, but the poverty and want of those who were all too 
eager to work, and almost on any terms.” In the light of such facts 
he had come to believe that the case of Clyde Griffiths was a typical 
result of the fierce competitive spirit. He now reaffirmed how not only 
typical but also approved by all the standard mores was Clyde’s 
longing to rise. 


In the novel itself he had made other generalizations about 
America. In dwelling upon Clyde’s and Roberta’s ignorant lack of 
preparation for life, he had observed how both their families in their 
unthinking narrow moralism were “excellent examples of that native 
type of Americanism which resists facts and reveres illusion.” He inci- 
dentally introduced a new source to which such a boy and girl would 
turn for their standards of judgment and taste. Clyde, casting around 
for any means to escape Roberta, thinks of a fake wedding he had 
seen in a movie. Roberta, looking forward to their marriage, is patheti- 
cally determined to have the same kind of taffeta afternoon dress that 
a screen heroine has worn. 


In studying the lines of demarcation and stratification in Ly- 
curgus, Dreiser is aware that they are hardly peculiar to America, 
but he wants to give his particular American facts to the full, and 
even notes—though it is not central to his purpose—how the native 
girls in the factory hold themselves aloof from the foreign-born. In 
his documentation of the trial he emphasizes how the question of 
Clyde’s guilt or innocence becomes a mere incident in the struggle 
between rival politicians. The Republican District Attorney is also 
currently a candidate for Judge, so it is natural for Clyde’s Democratic 
lawyers to oppose him by every means they can. 
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Many other such details could be summoned—and European 
observers would comment upon the restlessness and uprootedness of 
Clyde’s life in contrast to the more fixed patterns that still prevailed 
with them, and also upon the absence of any traditional culture even 
in the upper class. But Dreiser’s central thought in putting the word 
American in his title was the overwhelming lure of money-values in 
our society, more nakedly apparent than in older and more complex 
social structures. And just as the naked flame was more bright and 
compelling, so were its victims drawn to it more helplessly. 


But are such victims figures for tragedy? There has hardly ever 
been a more unheroic hero than Clyde, and Dreiser did everything 
he could not to build him up. He is good looking, to be sure, with 
his black hair and white skin and nice smile, and with a wistfully 
appealing quality that makes him superficially attractive—indeed, not 
unlike a minor movie hero. But Dreiser keeps repeating that he is 
essentially selfish, with no steadily deep feelings for others, and with 
no serious consideration for Roberta in her trouble. Dreiser tells us 
near the beginning that Clyde, overimpressed by all signs of wealth, 
revealed “a soul that was not destined to grow up.” As he moves into 
the final debate with himself over what to do about Roberta, his 
weak and scattered mind is never able to face the real facts. He shows 
no trace of greater maturity at this time of crisis. 


As Clyde plots murder in spite of himself, Dreiser goes to the 
opposite extreme from the writer of a detective story. Everything 
that Clyde does is so inept that he is discovered at once. He plans 
nothing straight and leaves every kind of clue in his wake, even 
letters in the trunk at his rooming-house that spell out the whole 
situation. These he had kept out of “an insane desire” for anything 
that showed “a kindness, a tenderness toward him.” No wonder the 
prosecution regards him as possessing only “the most feeble and blun- 
dering incapacity.” And he is hardly more than a puppet in his own 
attorneys’ hands as he sits listening to the line of defense in which 
they coach him. They know that they can do nothing with the unlikely 
truth of the accidental killing without dressing it up. They present 
him as “a mental and moral coward,” who underwent “a change of 
heart” toward Roberta, and decided to marry her after all. He recites 
this lie by rote. The charged hostility of the unbelieving courtroom 
is relieved by “the solemn vengeful voice” of a woodsman: “Why 
don’t they kill the God-damned bastard and be done with him?” 

Yet Dreiser does not mean us to share in this judgment, and 
we do not, despite the immense problem he faced in creating any 
sympathy for such a pawn. Earlier American writers had dealt with 
the theme of young men driven to murder by forces stronger than 
themselves, but their emphases had been very different. Hawthorne’s 
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Donatello, in boyish devotion to Miriam, acted in sudden unthinking 
frenzy to free her from the sinister figure who shadowed her. Melville’s 
Billy Budd, horrified by the falseness of the accusation that he had 
been plotting mutiny, hit out instinctively, and as Captain Vere said, 
it is as though Claggart was “struck dead by an angel of God.” 
James’s Hyacinth Robinson, caught between the conflicting claims 
of his devotion to the Princess Casamassima and the commands of 
the political underground to perform a revolutionary murder, cannot 
support the tension, and chooses suicide instead. In each case the 
study is one of essential innocence, and the weakness of a Hyacinth 
Robinson is not enough to interfere with our feeling for him. 


But Dreiser had gone farther even than Melville in his question- 
ing of free will. In presenting Clyde he gave the most complete illus- 
tration of his belief that “the essential tragedy of life” is that man is 
“a waif and an interloper in Nature,” which desires only “to work 
through him,” and that he has “no power to make his own way.” He 
can cause us to respond to Clyde’s situation only to the extent that 
we follow the defense attorney’s description of him as “a mental and 
moral coward” into the further statement: “Not that I am con- 
demning you for anything that you cannot help. After all, you didn’t 
make yourself, did you?” This is the same expression Dreiser had 
used in The Hand of the Potter. One of Clyde’s last fumbling reflec- 
tions in the death house goes back again to the essential point: “Would 
no one ever understand—or give him credit for his human—if all 
too human and perhaps wrong hungers—yet from which so many 
others—along with himself suffered?” Powys said of Dreiser: “No 
man I ever met is so sympathetic with weakness.” A crucial element 
in our final estimate of this novel is how much he can enable us 
to participate in his compassion. 

He has deprived himself of many of the most powerful attributes 
of traditional tragedy. Rejecting the nineteenth-century myth of the 
free individual, which his experience had proved to him to be false, 
he has now gone to the opposite pole in portraying an individual 
without any purposive will. He had decided that a situation like 
Clyde’s was far more widely typical of America than one like Cowper- 
wood’s. But if in a sense Cowperwood was above tragedy, Clyde is 
below it, since there can be no real drama without corflict. In Pierre 
Melville had made his most devastating critique of optimistic indi- 
vidualism. But caught by his own despair he had also presented a 
young character so dominated by fate that we do not have the catharsis 
that can come only out of some mature struggle against doom. Dreiser 
is not despairing in An American Tragedy. He is writing with objective 
detachment. But as is the case in most of the plays of O’Neill, he 
sees man so exclusively as the overwhelmed victim that we feel hardly 
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any of the crisis of moral guilt that is also at the heart of the tragic 
experience. 

But in considering the final effect of the novel we must not 
fail to reckon with the several chapters after the trial. For here, 
as he deals with the long months of waiting in the brutal death house, 
he makes a detailed study of the religious appeals held out to Clyde 
by his mother and by a young evangelist minister. Dreiser describes 
Mrs. Griffiths as “a figure out of the early Biblical days of her six- 
thousand-year-old world,” and really conveys her as such in her 
square-shouldered if anguished trust in her son, even after his con- 
viction, and in her unwavering if defeated effort to secure his pardon. 
It may come as more of a surprise that Dreiser speaks of the Reverend 
McMillan as a present hour St. Bernard or Savonarola: “a strange, 
strong, tense, confused, merciful, and too, after his fashion beautiful 
soul; sorrowing with misery yearning toward an impossible justice.” 

Here the qualifications that clog the prose are also a chief source 
of Dreiser’s strength. To a greater extent even than in his earlier books 
he was determined to hold on with unrelaxed tenacity until he had 
given the full record, and he did not want his own unbelief to reduce 
his preacher to a satirized stereotype. The effect of the Reverend Mc- 
Millan’s efforts to bring consolation to Clyde is, to be sure, ironic. 
For as he gains his confidence and hears his whole story, he comes 
to the saddened conclusion that though Clyde may be technically 
innocent on the grounds of the law, his whole tangled train of 
thoughts and actions make him deeply guilty in the eyes of God. 
But he does not turn against Clyde, he labors to bring him to con- 
trition and conversion. He thinks that he has succeeded. But though 
Clyde, under his prompting, signs a statement to that effect, as he 
walks to the electric chair he is not at all sure that he really believes. 
Nor has there been any of the final recognition of his destiny that 
frees a Hamlet or a Raskolnikov. Clyde is still a cornered animal. 

The street scene of the epilogue, paralleling that of the pro- 
logue, makes some small but important thematic additions. The father, 
who has played such a dim part in Clyde’s life, looks even more inef- 
fectual than before. The mother is still the oné figure in the group 
who radiates a preserving if blind trust in divine providence, but her 
face is now “seamed with lines of misery.” When her little grandson, 
“unsoiled and unspoiled and uncomprehending”—and paying no 
attention to the service—asks her for a dime to buy an ice-cream 
cone, she gives it to him thinking of Clyde, thinking that she must be 
“more liberal” with this boy, and not try to restrain him too much. 
But essentially she has learned nothing, and the whole course of events 
might easily be repeated. We feel “the vast scepticism and apathy of 
life” with greatly increased pressure. Dreiser has not shaped a tragedy 
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in any of the traditional uses of the term, and yet he has written 
out of a profoundly tragic sense of man’s fate. He has made us hear, 
with more and more cumulative power, the “disastrous beating”’ of the 
Furies’ wings. 

This distinction between tragedy and a tragic sense was not 
made by the reader who saw this novel most nearly with Dreiser’s 
own eyes. Clarence Darrow read it with complete intensity, moved 
most by Dreiser’s “fanatical devotion to truth,” and he felt at the end 
that he had been “gripped in the hands” of such “a master of tragec v 

. , as the world has seldom known.” He also said: “Of course my 
philosophy is practically the same as yours.” This kinship between 
Dreiser and Darrow may help us to define a little more thoroughly 
what it was that An American Tragedy brought to articulation out 
of our life, and what its significance is in the drift of our cultural 
history. 


The philosophy that these two men shared was, of course, 
Darrow’s before it was Dreiser’s. He was fourteen years the senior, 
also a product of the Middle West, where he likewise experienced 
poverty and inferior schooling. But his father was the village agnostic 
of Kinsman, Ohio, well read in Jefferson, Voltaire, and Paine. By 
the time therefore that Darrow managed to have a year in the Michi- 
gan Law School, his mind was already grounded in a firm rationalism 
such as Dreiser never knew. One of his major experiences was reading 
Altgeld’s Our Penal Code and Its Victims (1884), with its compelling 
demonstration that the poor man does not receive equal justice. The 
connecting strand in all his various defenses that brought him to 
national prominence was his conviction that the criminal is not a 
free agent. 

His final views, as expressed in The Story of My Life (1932), are 
extraordinarily akin to the burden of An American Tragedy. They 
bear out from a different angle why minds growing to maturity in 
the late nineteenth century felt such a break with earlier American 
tradition. Faced with the gross inequalities of Chicago financial life, 
Darrow came to doubt the doctrine of natural rights expressed by 
his father’s eighteenth-century philosophers. He was to go much 
farther than that in casting off all traditional sanctions, and to regard 
any belief in a purposive universe as mere delusion. Like Dreiser he 
could only brood upon the “meaninglessness” of existence. 

And yet, no matter how far-reaching his scepticism, like Dreiser 
he preserved a core of deeply humane values. His chief concern was 
the same as that in An American Tragedy: society’s immense fallibility 
in arriving at justice. He considered crime as a sickness to be cured. 
When he developed his theory of how the cure might be effected, he 
again voiced some of Dreiser’s most pervasive thoughts: “Most men 
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and women are haunted by poverty, and all are helpless in the clutch 
of a relentless fate. .. . To prevent burglary the cause must be re- 
moved; it can never be done in any other way.” 

In regarding the victims of the law he too quoted the line about 
“the hand of the potter.” His most condensed conclusion could have 
served as an epigraph for Dreiser’s treatment of Clyde: “I have always 
felt sympathy for all living things. . . . I have judged none, and there- 
fore condemned none. I believe that I have excused all who are 
forced to live awhile upon the earth. I am satisfied that they have 
done their best with what they had.” 


This close correspondence between the values of these two men 
makes us more aware of how representative these values are of their 
times, more aware too of why Dreiser held them. He viewed a society 
in which the equality whereon alone democratic justice might be 
based had been destroyed by the oligarchy of wealth. He did not think 
at this point in political terms; he entertained no ideas of how Clyde’s 
world might be changed; he only contemplated it with somber resig- 
nation. Contemplating for ourselves the extreme to which both Dar- 
row and Dreiser had gone in their scepticism, we are faced with the 
grave question of how long positive values can endure only as the 
aftershine of something that has been lost. Dreiser began to sense 
this as the twenties moved into the thirties, and he was caught up 
far more directly into political thinking than he had ever been before. 

In the meantime An American Tragedy was his first immediatc 
popular success, with a sale of twenty-five thousand in its initial six 
months, which still left it far below the ranks of a best seller. It was 
banned only in Boston. Mencken, who no longer needed to be Dreiser’s 
champion, summed up the consensus of favorable opinion when he 
said: “Dreiser can feel, and, feeling, he can move. The others are 
very skillful with words.” Wells agreed with Bennett that here was 
“one of the greatest novels of this century. It is a far more than life- 
size rendering of a poor little representative corner of American exis- 
tence, lighted up by a flash of miserable tragedy. . . . It gets the large, 
harsh, superficial truth that it has to tell with a force that no gram- 
matical precision and no correctitude could attain.” The word “super- 
ficial” is important to note, particularly as coming from a European. 
The shallowness of a Clyde prevents his history from ever reaching 
the transfiguration that Dostoevsky dwells upon in the closing pages 
of Crime and Punishment. 


But the thoroughness of Dreiser’s treatment, the sense that we 
have at the end that his mind has moved inexhaustibly, relentlessly 
over every relevant detail raises the book to the stature that made 
Joseph Wood Krutch speak of it as “the great American novel of our 
generation.” There were still many dissenting voices. Clyde’s whole 
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experience was too undifferentiated, too unilluminated to compel the 
attention of some readers already habituated to the masterpieces of 
the modern psychological novel. But for young men growing up in 
the twenties and thirties here was a basic account of the world to 
which they were exposed. 






















THE TEACHER 


BY LEO MARX 


The last time I was in Matty’s classroom he was talking about 
Theodore Dreiser. It was in the spring two years ago. A friend who 
had never heard him asked me to go, and we sat in the back row of 
the big room in Emerson Hall where he met the elementary course 
in American literature. There were several hundred students in the 
class. 

Matty was not an impressive figure on the platform. Short, 
almost bald, his voice impersonal and a little metallic, he had none of 
the verbal grace one might expect of a Harvard professor of literature. 
Nor did he indulge in the lecture-room histrionics which win popu- 
larity polls. He began talking about Dreiser’s career in a matter-of- 
fact, somewhat halting conversational style. At first his manner seemed 
austere. Standing behind the desk, intermittently glancing down at 
his notes, he described Dreiser’s youth, the poverty, the struggle for 
and against the family, and most important, the omnipresent sense 
of being far off on the periphery of the promised American life. Dreiser 
never forgot what it was to be an immigrant’s son, an outsider eagerly 
looking upon the easy-living men and women who got here first. From 
this core of his experience stemmed two qualities which Matty was 
able to describe with particularly strong feeling: Dreiser’s unfailing 
sympathy for the dispossessed, and his awe of those on the inside. 

As he spoke of Dreiser the “outsider,” Matty’s manner changed 
perceptibly. He abandoned his notes, edged around the desk, and 
planting his feet at the forward rim of the platform talked directly 
to the students. Some of the nervous quality seemed to go out of his 
voice, or at least his earnestness made it less noticeable. The measure 
of Dreiser’s greatness, he said, was his ability to cut beneath the smug 
idealizations of American life fostered by the genteel tradition. This 
he had been able to do partly because he knew so well how the plush 
world of luxurious hotels and financiers’ mansions looked when you 
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came to it through service entrances. Finding ideas which excited 
him, Matty stepped up his pace and accented his sentences with sharp, 
ejaculatory slices of his right hand. He gave the unmistakable im- 
pression of a man thinking. 


On reflection now it is possible to see not only what excited him 
in Dreiser but also what must have been unbearably saddening during 
this last lonely year of work on his study of Dreiser. That day in 
Emerson Hall he spoke of Dreiser’s instinctive rejection of Howells’ 
prescription that our novelists confine themselves to the happy, smiling 
aspects of life. He seemed to share Dreiser’s feeling that inside the 
cozy American home, cushioned with sentiment, there dwelled a cold 
acquisitiveness, an anesthetic indifference to the central fact that in 
our system a few enjoyed the labors of the many. Thinking now about 
Matty’s suicide, it is clear to me that his final depression must have 
been deepened not only by current tensions between the great powers, 
but also by a painful recognition that the world of righteous respect- 
ability, the tough official downtown America which Dreiser recreated, 
was every day more firmly in power, and would demand an ever more 
absolute conformity. Dreiser’s financiers are too clear-headed and com- 
petent, his average Americans too unaware and helpless to have offered 
much hope to a socialist in 1950. 


In the lecture, however, Dreiser was a symbol of the vitality of 
the new immigrants, of their will to claim a place in our culture. 
His was one of the first non-Anglo-Saxon names of importance in 
American literature. When Matty said this, one could actually observe 
that strange amalgam of eagerness and hostility which was in every- 
thing he did. His was the aggressiveness of the small man. Holding his 
compact body as taut as a boxer’s, he turned to Dreiser’s later radical- 
ism. Occasional sharp forward thrusts of his jaw were signs that he 
knew what some of the Republican sons of Harvard in the room were 
thinking. He was extremely sensitive to the faintest intimation of dis- 
approval, and it always led to more rather than less emphatic state- 
ment. Though he very seldom injected his own politics into teaching, 
there was for him no divorce between the professor’s job in class 
and his activities as a citizen. Whenever it seemed pertinent he told 
his students that he was a socialist and that it was up to them to 
discount whatever bias they discovered. This was part of his deliberate 
effort to avoid the tendency of the academic mind to compartmentalize 
thought and to keep ideas immaculately shorn of emotion. The 
teacher’s duty was to provide a demonstration of the whole man 
thinking. Matty, in his maturity, disagreed with virtually everything 
Irving Babbitt had represented, but he often acknowledged that that 
unblushing classroom proselytizer was the most valuable teacher he 


had had. 
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Matty treated this class of undergraduates as he would any audi- 
ence of mature people capable of coming to grips with controversial 
ideas. In the course of the hour he referred, with what seemed to my 
friend a humility rare in college lecture halls, to something he had 
learned from “an authority in this class’—a student who had written 
an essay on Dreiser. He might have cited a dozen professional critics, 
but he knew the encouragement and confidence such a passing remark 
could create. He was always able to give his best students the feeling 
that their own ideas were important and that he was anxious to learn 
from them. To many of his colleagues this seemed a means of courting 
favor, and they were annoyed by his ability to surround himself with 
a group of bright admiring undergraduates. It is certainly true that 
he had a greater need than most professors for a close relation with 
his students, though it is also true that he was transparently impatient 
with those who were slow, lazy, or indifferent. 


When he was at his best, the class caught his enthusiasm as if 
by contagion. In describing what he found in Dreiser, he wanted to 
suggest what the experience of reading the novels might be for the 
students. Listening to the comments as we left the room afterwards, 
we could tell that many found this method exciting and would return 
to the novels with heightened interest, but the inveterate note-scribblers 
who wanted the material carefully packaged and delivered with neat 
epigrams were dissatisfied. Too much was left up in the air. He had, 
for instance, confessed his wonder at Dreiser’s ability to sympathize 
with the fate of a Hurstwood at the same time that he obviously 
gloried in Cowperwood’s will to power. Matty refused to explain 
away such contradictions with vat formulas. Himself a loyal member 
of Yale’s Skull and Bones and a trustee of the Sam Adams Labor 
School, he knew that Dreiser probably could not have given a rational 
account of his divided sympathies. 

But Matty was not at his best teaching large classes. His methods 
were too personal, and he conceived of the University as a communal 
institution in which teaching should be a cooperative activity. Like 
Henry Adams he thought most lectures ineffectual. Accordingly his 
first allegiance was to Harvard’s tutorial system, particularly as it 
operated in the study of History and Literature. The existence of this 
combined field of concentration, or “major,” attracted Matty to Har- 
vard because he believed that the study of literature is most rewarding 
when it is placed in its full historical context. Students in this field 
concentrate upon a national culture or an historic epoch, taking as 
many courses in the history, literature, political theory, or the arts 
of that society as they can. The tutor’s function is to help integrate 
the material the student gets from his courses, To be effective here 
the tutor must properly be a “cultural historian,” a phrase Matty 
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used to describe his own calling. Although he recognized how crude 
had been the work of the sociological and political literary critics of 
the twenties and thirties, and in spite of his deep interest in the close 
analysis of formal aspects of art, he never followed the swing of 
literary fashion to an oblivious absorption with matters of form. He 
insisted that it was possible and in fact necessary to treat each piece 
of literature as a work of art and as a social organism, to heed what 
was being said as well as how it was said. This attitude toward litera- 
ture was of course related to his determination to combine the life 
of the scholar with an active part in politics. If he printed essays in 
literary quarterlies where politics are regarded as nasty and vulgar, 
and went to meetings of devoted leftists who think literature an in- 
dulgence, he was able to convey to many of his students the realization 
that art and political action are indispensable means of expression, 
each enriching the meaning of the other. 


Since students in History and Literature at Harvard must take 
their courses from the conventional departments, the tutorial con- 
ference provides the best chance to explore fully the relations between 
art and society which most interested Matty. He considered such 
conferences the last bulwark against standardization in a large uni- 
versity. Once a week he met each of his students for a discussion of 
the work he had previously assigned. Usually he asked the student 
to come in with a brief essay on the book he had read, and so his own 
ideas were the basis for discussion. There was every reason to expect 
that either the student or his tutor might be forced beyond his depth 
during the conference. Matty regarded this prospect, so frightening 
to many teachers, as a desirable stimulus to creative thinking. 

During his tutorial conferences Matty turned all his rather awe- 
some powers of concentration upon the student and his ideas. His 
eyes seldom betrayed that preoccupation with more pressing matters 
so familiar to most students. He silently listened to the entire essay 
and then, in a calm though sometimes menacing way, began to ask 
questions. This could be unnerving. He had a devastating way of going 
to work on the glib masters of the generalization and pinning them 
down to the facts. Without quite knowing how it had happened the 
student might find himself supplying the ammunition which blew up 
his own neat, schematic formulation. But Matty seldom spent the hour 
without discovering at least the germ of a fresh idea which he en- 
couraged the student to reflect upon and perhaps to develop for the 
following meeting. To have the next assignment spontaneously sug- 
gested by the discussion was his purpose. He thought the tutor’s main 
function was to make the student alive to the possibilities for con- 
verting the most complex experience into conscious thought. To do 
this, Matty did not feel that the tutor had to be an expert in all the 
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areas in which he taught. The teacher truly in command of himself 
should be able to range far beyond his special field and yet perform 
the essential job of helping the student to find his own way. Matty’s 
own range of subjects was impressive. Though best known as a teacher 
of American literature, he taught such diverse courses as the criticism 
of poetry, Shakespeare, and the forms of the drama from Aeschylus 
to Shaw; he considered it his responsibility to keep up with historical 
scholarship as well as the latest developments in anthropology, political 
theory, and philosophy. 


The years between the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War and 
Pearl Harbor probably were the high point of Matty’s Harvard career. 
They satisfied his need for action as well as contemplation. When the 
generation which had come to adolescence during the depression 
reached the colleges an era of intense student politics began. It is 
difficult today to recapture the electric mood of that time, but what 
happened at Harvard was happening throughout the country. Perhaps 
the outstanding characteristic of those New Deal years when Madrid 
was being heroically defended, and later when it still seemed possible 
to defeat fascism without war, was the feeling that what we said and 
did really mattered. Every turn of international events had its reper- 
cussions in the Yard. Students of all persuasions formed their organ- 
izations and had their allies on the faculty, and the left-wing Student 
Union came to rely on Matty as its most steadfast faculty friend. The 
Student Union, which had several hundred members at its peak in 1939 
and 1940, published its own magazine, The Harvard Progressive, spon- 
sored a lively drama group, and nurtured a college generation of 
indefatigable petitioners, pickets, and pamphleteers. 

Those were tense and exciting days: rival torchlight processions 
clashed in the Yard at night; any strike in Harvard Square enlisted 
a corps of student pickets; the Brattle Street ladies came with ear- 
phones and sealskin capes to see Leonard Bernstein’s superb production 
of The Cradle Will Rock; Leadbelly sang on behalf of the Spanish 
Loyalists; and Matty spoke to hundreds of students at the annual 
Peace Strike. One of the few faculty members wholeheartedly sympa- 
thetic to the Student Union, he generously gave time, money, and 
advice. As President of the Harvard Teachers’ Union he urged its 
members to take the students seriously, and as a matter of fact the 
fatal split in the Teachers’ Union came on a debate about a $5 dona- 
tion to a Student Union peace fund. In the spring of 1941, just after 
American Renaissance was published, student and faculty friends 
gave Matty a testimonial dinner which not only expressed their thanks 
and affection but, as some then suspected, appropriately marked the 
end of that tumultuous era. 


After Pearl Harbor it was all over. The University became largely 
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a center of technical and scientific training, and Matty, rejected by 
the Marine Corps for being too short, decided that his chief respons- 
ibility was to keep alive a sense of the importance of the humanities 
in wartime. As he said in the preface to his book on Henry James in 
1944, a leading aim in total war should be the preservation of art and 
thought. He characteristically dedicated the book to three “instigators” 
who, in the anxious winters of 1942 and 1943, had insisted on getting 
the best possible education until the Army needed them. It is common 
enough academic practice for young scholars to dedicate their work 
to influential teachers, but this was an unusual instance of a book 
inscribed by a teacher to his students. 


Matty was never again to experience quite that sense of rapport 
with a section of the student body which he had known before the 
war. Though his own political thinking continued to be colored by the 
emotions of the late thirties, the students had changed and so had his 
relations with them. Many of the returning veterans were far more 
mature and serious than any students he had known before, but the 
bond of a common political purpose was gone. There was none of that 
somewhat innocent and cavalier headiness of Popular Front days. 
More important, of course, was the fact that undergraduate attitudes 
themselves reflected a profound change in the world situation. It was 
no longer quite so easy to identify the forces of good and evil. Now 
the big political issues seemed to many of the veterans to remain in 
the category of military strategy, and they tended to think that they 
had little more to say about American relations with the Soviet Union 
than they had had about the timing of the Normandy invasion. 


More than ever before Matty was now isolated from his col- 
leagues. Though still recognized as one of Harvard’s outstanding 
teachers, he no longer commanded the same student following. At 
the weekly luncheons of ‘the tutors in History and Literature he often 
seemed strained and irritable. Students said his teaching suffered, and 
someone coughing during a lecture once provoked an embarrassing 
outburst of temper. The failure of Henry Wallace’s third-party move- 
ment, which Matty had enthusiastically supported, was a hard blow. 
Then the critics of the Left joined those on the Right in attacking 
his journal of his 1947 trip abroad, From the Heart of Europe. The 
Partisan Review and Life treated him as a dupe of the Communists, 
while the Masses thought him a soft idealist. His sense of loneliness 
became more intense. He received threatening letters. All of these 
things strengthened his determination to speak out, as if he were mind- 
ful of Emerson’s warning to the American Scholar not to defer to the 
popular cry. Cut off from many former friends, Matty was now actually 
more dependent than ever upon teaching as a means of communica- 
tion, and it is to be noted that his death came toward the end of 
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an academic year during which he had had no teaching duties. This 
was the year he had devoted to his book on Dreiser. 

Anyone who knows the temper of our universities today must 
recognize, if only from the suicide note, how rare a teacher he was. 
At a time when commitments of any kind are unfashionable he was a 
Christian and a socialist. One hundred years ago in New England, 
he might well have been a minister, and it is significant that when 
he contributed his “credo” to the Harvard Progressive in 1940 he 
spoke of taking a job at Harvard as “accepting a call.” Today most 
professors, and particularly professors of literature, regard political 
involvement as a sign of immaturity or naiveté; they have so admirably 
catholic a spirit that they can entertain all ideas without endorsing 
any. To be at once a Christian and as close to Marxism as Matty 
was would seem absurdly inconsistent. Yet perhaps the most profound 
and elusive lesson he taught was that a smooth and absolutely logical 
structure of ideas is not necessarily a sign of the greatest intellectual 
maturity. It was here that he was closest to the tradition which runs 
from Emerson to the open universe of William James. He knew, 
though he could not always put what he knew into practice, that the 
mind, with its categories and abstractions, always trails behind life. 
And he felt that the value of a teacher, to borrow Henry James’s 
criterion for the novel, depended upon the amount of life he contained. 

He was a great teacher because he unstintingly taught out of 
himself. In the classroom, in tutorial conferences, and in politics he 
steeled himself to speak from as deep in his heart as he knew how to 
reach. Ideas and literature were never things apart, they were always 
felt experience. If he was able to avoid the obvious dangers of so 
personal a method it was through the rigorous use of a cool and 
incisive.mind. And yet he never allowed his students to ignore for a 
minute the severe limitations of the human intellect. He had read 
too deeply in Hawthorne and Melville to forget the inevitable doom 
of the solitary thinker. Though himself wholeheartedly committed to 
the life of the mind, he had an unusually vivid and unrelenting 
awareness of the desolation that awaits an intellect unsustained by 
affection, a life not bound to other lives. This he need not have taught 
those who knew him well. It was his own tragedy. 








THE MAKING OF AN 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


BY BERNARD BOWRON 


33 


“I will not cease from mental fight... . 


F. O. Matthiessen concludes his introduction to American Re- 
naissance with a quotation from Louis Sullivan that sets forth Mat- 
thiessen’s own view of the function and significance of the American 
scholar, “True scholarship,” declared Sullivan, “is of the highest use- 
fulness because it implies the possession and application of the highest 
type of thought, imagination, and sympathy.” For Matthiessen as for 
Sullivan that last quality, sympathy, was a decisive ingredient, because 
it leads the “true” scholar to fulfill himself in service to his fellow 
men. Consequently, as Sullivan goes on to remark, the test of the true 
scholar is simply this: “His works must so reflect his scholarship 
as to prove that it has drawn him toward his people, not away from 
them . . . that his scholarship has been applied for the good and 
enlightenment of all the people, not for the pampering of a class. . . . 
Are you using such gifts as you possess for or against the people?” 

This was Matthiessen’s intense conception of his calling, the 
touchstone by which he insisted on testing himself and his work. 
Whatever shortcomings he discovered from time to time in his opinions 
or his literary criticism, I believe that he had the rare satisfaction of 
knowing, and knowing deeply, that he never deviated from his—and 
Sullivan’s—rigorous gospel. Even his suicide bears this out. It was, 
he recognized, a “desperate act.” But one of the chief motives of that 
desperation, he said, was his fear that he had come to the end of his 
usefulness. 

We should note that Matthiessen was not satisfied to quote 
merely Sullivan’s searching question: “Are you using such gifts as 
you possess for or against the people?” He also quoted what Sullivan 
had to say about how one should use those gifts: “for the good and 
enlightenment of all the people.” The scholar, therefore, will not 
necessarily tell all or any of the people what they want to hear. There 
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was a large strain of Emerson’s self-reliance in Matthiessen’s view of 
his role; he was willing to trust his own beliefs about what “enlighten- 
ment” meant. Consequently he often did not find himself in agreement 
with all his friends on the question of what is socially useful. His 
experience of literature and the arts had led him to hold a rich and 
complex view of utility, and he could recognize it even in books and 
in people whose social philosophy was absolutely at odds with his own. 
This, I think, goes far to explain Matthiessen’s extraordinary success 
as scholar and teacher, and it is what gives a permanent value to his 
books. He could—indeed he had to—point out the superficiality of 
Granville Hicks’s literary use of the are-you-for-or-against-the-people 
criterion, even at a time when he professed a general allegiance to 
the popular-front political views that provided the author of Th 

Great Tradition with his critical method, And similarly, Matthiessen 
found that he must defend the Bollingen award to Ezra Pound’s 
poetry, in spite of the fact that he detested with all his soul Pound’s 
fascism and anti-semitism. Mathiessen’s own partisanship, on political 
issues, was intense. Wherever he thought he could see the interests of 
“all the people” lay, he aggressively spoke his mind. But the com- 
plexity of his view of human nature and its needs, which is reflected 
in the sensitivity of his scholarship, compelled him to avoid a partisan 
approach to literature. The true scholar of democracy must serve 
the people; but he must serve them in his own way and according to 
his own lights. 


Matthiessen’s commitment to scholarship as a special and indis- 
pensable kind of social action finds its mature expression in American 
Renaissance and the works that follow that seminal book. However, 
I prefer to concern myself chiefly with the period of apprenticeship 
in which his values took shape. There, one can most clearly discern 
the pattern of conflict and resolution that determined the nature and 
the subjects of all his subsequent work. Unquestionably, the tensions 
of the thirties sharpened the terms of his conscious dedication to a 
scholarship of social involvement. But, looking all the way back to 
his earliest book, we may, I think, discover some strong foreshadowings 
even in his doctoral thesis. 

Translation: An Elizabethan Art was not published until 1931, 
two years after Matthiessen’s “first” book, Sarah Orne Jewett. But (in 
spite of later revision) it was actually his earliest substantial work of 
scholarship. In view of Matthiessen’s own development—and I am 
thinking not only of his ethic of scholarship but also of the particular 
figures with which he would concern himself—Translation: An 
Elizabethan Art is a decidedly interesting first work. It embodies 
Matthiessen’s credo that the test of the scholar is his usefulness to 
his community. The Elizabethan translators of classical and European 
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authors who get Matthiessen’s praise are not the hyper-exacting 
scholars out to achieve accuracy for accuracy’s sake, but the men who 
“bent their whole attention to naturalizing the quality of the originals, 
and bringing them out to the full for the English reader. The chief 
consideration for Holland and North was not a meticulous imitation 
of the classical style, but the production of a book that would strike 
into the hearts of their countrymen.” These translators were, as Mat- 
thiessen saw it, performing a scholarly act of patriotism. “Under 
their treatment Livy and Plutarch are not left foreign classics: they are 
brought into the main tide of English literature.” Matthiessen has a 
good deal to say, too, not just about the quality of translation, but 
about the translators’ principles of selection. In choosing the books 
that should “strike into the hearts of their countrymen” they kept in 
mind what their countrymen needed to learn. Thus Matthiessen 
approves Sir Thomas North’s decision to translate Guevara’s Diall 
of Princes, because Guevara “emphasizes the need of orderly govern- 
ment and . .. religious toleration,” ideas of peculiar value for English 
Renaissance society: “Any serious-minded Englishman in the middle 
of the sixteenth century could not fail to perceive how much good 
such a book as this would do for his disordered country.” This strong 
hint of the “usable past” approach reminds us of Matthiessen’s state- 
ment, in his introduction to American Renaissance, that the early Van 
Wyck Brooks had exerted a strong influence upon him—especially 
“Brooks’s stringent demands for a culture adequate to our needs.” But 
Brooks tended to equate “needs” with the private sensibility. Matthies- 
sen wanted from the first to see the past made “usable” in an ampler 
and more generous sense. There is more of Louis Sullivan than of 
Van Wyck Brooks in his remark that “the Elizabethan translators did 
not write for the learned alone, but for the whole country.” A con- 
siderable overstatement, no doubt, when one thinks about literacy 
in sixteenth century England! But the idealism behind that overstate- 
ment is a strong clue to the direction of Matthiessen’s scholarship. 


Yet when, in Sarah Orne Jewett (1929), Matthiessen brings his 
scholarship to bear for the first time on an American subject, it is 
Brooks, not Sullivan, who has his ear. Except for a curious last chapte: 
which seems almost a gesture of revulsion at everything that precedes 
it, this book evokes the New England past with an overpowering 
nostalgia hardly surpassed by Brooks’s The Flowering of New England 

Matthiessen wrote this biography of a relative of his mother’s at 
one of the rare periods when he was at ease with himself and happy 
in the immediate life of day to day. He has described to me the pleas- 
ure he took in the leisurely scholarship that sufficed for it—the long 
summer afternoons spent in Portsmouth’s handsome small Bulfinch 
library, or in poking around Miss Jewett’s South Berwick countryside 
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with his friend Russell Cheney, some of whose paintings serve as 
illustrations for the book. South Berwick, twelve miles up the Piscata- 
qua from Portsmouth, was a part of the Kittery world. And Kittery 
Point, Maine, was a place of refreshment and delight to Matthiessen 
always. He and Russell Cheney had rented a place there the summer 
Matthiessen was working on the Jewett biography, and shortly after- 
wards they bought a fine old cottage standing beside the bay—a 
summer place to which Matthiessen frequently referred, and only half- 
humorously, as “the most beautiful house in America.” This was his 
only real home, and he loved possessively the whole landscape that 
surrounded it. To his friends, whom he liked to have around him at 
Kittery, Matthiessen took pleasure in pointing out every detail of thai 
landscape. The old houses of Kittery and Portsmouth were somehow 
his houses, the seacoast and the woods and the salt marshes were all 
his. Well, he wrote Sarah Orne Jewett in something of this mood 
of sharing his New England with a group of friends. 

In his other works, Matthiessen generally managed to achieve a 
kind of identification with the subjects of his scholarship. But it is an 
outgoing thing, hard-won through imagination and struggle. Here, 
on the contrary, what we see is scholarship conceived as self-indulgent 
identification. And as a result (always excepting the last chapter 
there is no tension in the book, and consequently no sense of discovery 
for the reader. Matthiessen’s criticism, in American Renaissance, of 
the “later” Van Wyck Brooks, would in fact do fairly well as a 
criticism of his own first American book: “By the time Brooks wrot« 
The Flowering of New England he had relaxed his standards. He was 
no longer concerned with ideas, or with critical discriminations, but 
with describing the surfaces of the milieu that had produced the 
writing. . . . His picture is charming but sentimental . . . it has robbed 
the period of most of its clash and struggle.” 


Sarah Orne Jewett is, it seems to me, “sentimental.” But it is 
certainly not unconcerned with ideas. Matthiessen was experimenting 
here with method: how does one “use” the usable past? But the prob- 
lem of method presupposes a problem of value: what does one use it 
for? When he wrote Sarah Orne Jewett, Matthiessen was not quite 
sure. The peculiar interest of the book lies in how far he was to go 
beyond it, when he had fully defined for himself the purposes of 
scholarship. Here, for the most part, he puts it at the service of nostalgia. 
I have said there are “ideas” in Sarah Orne Jewett; 1 am not alto- 
gether sure, however, that I should not describe them as emotions. 
Miss Jewett’s crystalline realism, so honored by William Dean Howells, 
explored not the main current of the New England of her own time, 
but the eddies within which the provincial and well-mannered past 
had managed to survive. She had the sense, herself, of belonging to 
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that past; she felt it to be superior to the present, from whose grasp 
she instinctively withdrew. These views and this attitude (for four 
chapters) Matthiessen seems rather wholeheartedly to approve. One 
detects that approval less, perhaps, in open statements than in certain 
persistent symbols, Matthiessen’s own paradoxical appreciation of 
provincial leisure and the signs and rituals of gentility is revealed again 
and again through the images of old houses and gardens, old-fashioned 
flowers, the ceremony of teatime (a rite which, by the way, he himself 
always loved to observe during the summer at Kittery). Against these 
images of amenity, he sets the images of the new day: factory smoke, 
railroads, the coming of the electric cars to Exeter—symbols of the 
enemy, of industrialism. Predictably, in this mood, Matthiessen has 
the outbreak of the Civil War mark the end of the good, provincial 


village life, after which “Berwick was no longer an inland port .. . it 
was an up-country station on a branch railway line, grappled by bonds 
of steel and wire to Lawrence and Lynn. . . . Throughout New 


England, the invigorating air that Emerson and Thoreau had breathed 
was clogged with smoke.” Matthiessen, who in American Renaissance 
demonstrates so often his appreciation of this kind of symbolism, was, 
we may be sure, quite consciously contriving his effects in such a pas- 
sage. And here, the values of Sarah Orne Jewett and those of her 
biographer very nearly coincide. Matthiessen is not—like Thoreau— 
belaboring the railroad because “it rides upon us,” but because it 
clutters up a picturesque landscape and heralds a way of life at odds 
with provincial gentrydom. Later, it would be industrialism’s pressure 
towards standardization that would appal Matthiessen. Here, it is sim- 
ply offensive to the private sensibility; and Sarah Orne Jewett’s own 
nostalgic feeling for that purer pre-industrial New England air is 
what makes her work a “usable past.” 


Matthiessen might not care for this interpretation of what he 
made of Sarah Orne Jewett. But I believe that I could convince him 
of its truthfulness, and do it, moreover, by using against his younger 
self the very same critical tools that he taught me to employ. Once 
again, I would pin down his values by deciphering a symbol—in par- 
ticular, his appreciation of the old-fashioned privacy of a certain 
garden. It belongs to Miss Jewett’s grandmother, and it is established 
as an image of peculiar value from the beginning of the book. Now 
consider how and in what mood Matthiessen returns to that garden, 
directly after an image of industrialization. Recalling the Berwick of 
her childhood, Miss Jewett says lightly, “There are electric cars in 
Exeter now, but they can’t make the least difference to me.” To which 
Matthiessen rejoins, very soberly: “No difference to her, for her 
memories were secure. But New England wasn’t.” And here we get 
to the garden—the vanished garden of Eden. 
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When Miss Jewett grew fully conscious of what was happening 
she stated: 


People do not know what they lose when they make away with 
the reserve, the separateness, the sanctity, of the front yard of 
their grandmothers. It is like writing down the family secrets 
for any one to read; it is like having everybody call you by your 
first name and sitting in any pew in church . . . to take away the 
fence which . . . is a fortification round your home . . . we Amer- 
icans had better build more fences. 


In context, it is clear that Matthiessen’s mind, at this stage of 
his career, chimed with Miss Jewett’s. Sensibility was a heritage of 
the past that could not survive the smoke and the social leveling of a 
factory society. The remedy was to withdraw, to build fences, to 
cultivate one’s private garden. It is unsettling to find Matthiessen, 
of all people, implying the value of isolation for the creative indi- 
vidual. Yet that is what his “use” of Sarah Orne Jewett amounts to. 
Matthiessen’s own subsequent life as a scholar—and his death—would 
dramatize quite an opposite point of view. 


The literary criticism in this book is as soft as its mood of nostal- 
gia. In his doctoral thesis on Elizabethan translators, Matthiessen had 
already demonstrated his gift for incandescent analysis, especially in 
his study of the use of vernacular. But when he comes to Miss Jewett 
he somehow prefers not to analyze. Instead of penetration and dis- 
covery he offers us clichés: “Deephaven grew . . . springing as 
naturally as bayberry and everlasting from her Maine soil.” Also, 
he insists rather frequently that Sarah Orne Jewett’s art is “spon- 
taneous,” “inscrutable,” something “‘over which she had no control.” 
And once, when he so far forgets himself as to subject Miss Jewett’s 
invention of characters to some mild investigation, he quickly breaks 
off with a remark that sounds incredible coming from him: “But 
analysis of this sort is too mechanical. Sarah Jewett was not aware 
of any such process. If she had watched herself in this way, she would 
probably never have gone beyond . . . Deephaven.” To which, I must 
reply that if any of his tutorial students, later. on, had tried to get 
away with this tender-minded evasion of the critic’s prime responsibil- 
ity—the awareness of art-in-process—Matthiessen would certainly 
have bit his head off. I do not, however, find it strange that Mat- 
thiessen should be guilty of such evasion himself in this particular 
book. Here he was yielding to his subject, and especially to the easy 
charm of her milieu; he was writing a back-to-the-womb lullaby to 
himself and his readers, not challenging them to exploration and 
judgment. And so he had as little wish to probe Miss Jewett’s art as 
he had to see the peace of her grandmother’s garden disturbed by 
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the toot of a passing train. Both literary analysis and electric cars 
were an ungenteel invasion of privacy. 


But in chapter five Matthiessen turns almost angrily against the 
logic of all four preceding chapters. He wrecks the unity of his book, 
but he redeems himself. Stepping outside the placid “grandmother’s 
garden” of Miss Jewett’s personal New England, Matthiessen awakens 
from his own spell and points out a number of hard truths. One 
imagines them to be directed less to his readers than to himself. He 
becomes sharply aware that the writers and critics who shared Miss 
Jewett’s (and his own?) nostalgia were literary and social reaction- 
aries, “pathetically smug and futile.” Even the best of them, Howells, 
was a “narrow” realist, insisting that literature confine itself to the 
“smiling aspects.” And as he takes a good second look at “the men 
whose thought composed the intellectual atmosphere that Sarah 
Jewett breathed,” Matthiessen confesses that Sarah herself dwindles: 
“A faint odor of rose leaves emerges. You are reminded of her inability 
to portray passion.” She is “almost exclusively the poet of the gentler 
side of human nature”—a grave limitation in itself to the older Mat- 
thiessen, with his identification of suffering and accomplishment. 


In the end, of course, Matthiessen does not reject Sarah Orne 
Jewett, who was an accomplished stylist. But he does reject his own 
irresponsible mood which had trapped him in her limited and retro- 
gressive world. He rejects the scholarship of self-indulgence. From now 
on he would use scholarship for penetration and understanding; he 
would put it at the service of an intensification of life. Four chapters 
of Sarah Orne Jewett pointed backwards toward Van Wyck Brooks. 
The fifth points forward to Louis Sullivan, to American Renaissance, 
and to Henry James: The Major Phase. 


But if, at this point, Matthiessen was on the way to his own 
“major phase,” he still had some hurdles to get over. One of these 
shows itself in this same final chapter. His last book, the one he was 
working on at the time of his death, is a study of Theodore Dreiser, 
for whose art as well as high seriousness he had come to have con- 
siderable respect. Here, however, he gives Dreiser the easy brush-off. 
In a by-the-way remark, intending to demonstrate why Miss Jewett 
has distinction in spite of her limitations, Matthiessen uses Dreiser as 
a contrast against which to have her stylistic merit shine the brighter. 
Miss Jewett, he says, is an artist, whereas Dreiser has a fatal lack of 
“style.” His works, therefore, while they “will continue to have his- 
torical value . . . are not works of art.” This is, of course, an opinion 
with which plenty of critics continue to agree. But the point is, Mat- 
thiessen would not. He would today be the first to admit that his book 
about Miss Jewett exhibited a too-narrow and essentially precious 
view of the nature of art. He still had to struggle towards an inclusive 
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definition which would see art as the means to unbounded life, a 
process of illumination rather than a pleasure that ends in itself. 

Matthiessen’s achievement of this wider concept, which in turn 
defined the aims and sharpened the tools of his scholarship, involved 
a break away from his two early “teachers,” Van Wyck Brooks and 
Vernon L. Parrington. He had to move beyond Brooks’s self-indulgent 
use of the past, while avoiding the anti-aestheticism of Parrington’s 
use of it for social criticism. What he needed, in other words, was a 
new teacher. And he found him in T. S. Eliot. 

Matthiessen wrote The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (1935, revised 
and enlarged edition 1947) after an acquaintance with the poet during 
Eliot’s year at Harvard, which had deepened Matthiessen’s apprecia- 
tion of his gifts. This “essay on the nature of poetry” is not, in spite 
of its high place among Eliot criticism, of the first importance in itself. 
It is penetrating, it is useful, but it is not original in the sense that 
American Renaissance is original. The influence of Eliot himself is 
very strong: Matthiessen accepts the poet’s own criteria, and proceeds 
to test his work by them. But as a catalyst in the equation of Mat- 
thiessen’s scholarship the book is extremely important. Here, he learned 
how to pay the closest attention to technique. While he agreed with 
Charles Maurras that ideas in poetry are vital, because “the thought, 
that is the style, too,” he was helped by Eliot to a decision that shaped 
all his subsequent scholarship: “The most fatal approach to a poem 
is to focus merely on what it seems to state, to try to isolate its ideas 
from their context in order to approve or disapprove of them before 
having really grasped their implications in the poem itself.” This 
view, which Matthiessen owed to I. A. Richards as well as to Eliot, 
is what would make him impatient with the school of social criticism 
that had such a vogue in the thirties, despite his sympathy with its 
non-literary aims. For the rest, Eliot’s stress on the tragic quality of 
life confirmed Matthiessen’s own aversion to his country’s official 
booster optimism about human nature, and pushed him towards those 
American writers who had achieved greatness precisely by their denial 
that the smiling aspects of life are the more American. 

Through tragedy, Matthiessen was to arrive at a different kind of 
optimism—a view of life that would give the individual greater dignity 
and significance. And so, the quest for a scholarship that would fuse 
meaning and techniques led him to men whose tragic view of the 
human condition had determined the form of their art. Yet Matthies- 
sen’s radical belief in democracy kept him from accepting Eliot’s 
conservative and authoritarian response to human imperfection. So, in 
American Renaissance (1941) Matthiessen does not praise his pessi- 
mistic democrats, Hawthorne and Melville, at the expense of his 
optimistic ones, Emerson and Thoreau and Whitman. He uses the 
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contrast between these two groups as a means of throwing light in both 
directions. Still, it is very clear where Matthiessen’s deepest sympathies I 
lie. He had prefaced The Achievement of T. S. Eliot with a quotation ] 
from W. B. Yeats that was a sustained note in his own thinking and ] 
writing: “We begin to live when we have conceived life as tragedy.” ] 
Thus, his interest in Henry James, to whom he turned after . 
American Renaissance, is not simply due to Matthiessen’s appreciation 
of conscious narrative method. It involves as well James’s awareness 


of the vitality of evil, a central concern of the novels Matthiessen 

believes to be his greatest work. Indeed, American Renaissance itself 

had noted James’s relation to this strain in the earlier novelists. 
Henry James: The Major Phase (1944) makes very explicit how 

far Matthiessen finally got beyond the ideas of Brooks and Parrington. | 


Parrington, a kind of dialectical opposite of Irving Babbitt, nevertheless 
insisted quite as strongly as Babbitt on regarding literature as a form 
of philosophy. Ideas counted for everything with him—especially, the 
ideas he approved. He was suspicious of art, and he detested expatria- 
tism. Therefore, for Parrington, Henry James could play only a minor 
and deplored role in American letters. Brooks valued art, but, agreeing 
with Parrington on the evils of the expatriate condition, would not 
allow himself to honor art when it was produced by an exile. As he 
saw it, the longer James was cut off from America, the more he 
“declined.” Henry James: The Major Phase attacks the views of both 
these scholars. Matthiessen not only insists on James’s general stature, 
but undertakes to prove that what Brooks lamented as the decline of 
Henry James was in fact his period of highest achievement. 





It would have seemed incredible to Parrington that a critic who was 
a socialist and who accepted Louis Sullivan’s credo of scholarship could 
immerse himself as deeply as Matthiessen did in the fiction of Henry 
James. Some of Matthiessen’s friends must have felt much the same 
sense of contradiction: James, after all, wrote about leisure-class people 
and believed that art could be a sufficient way of life. Matthiessen 
never forgets either of these things. But he insists that in fact art is 
supremely important, since it gives us fresh insights and intensifies 
the significance of life in a fashion impossible to other modes of 
perception. Furthermore, the nature of the artist’s material is no 
grounds for judging him; the decisive question is: what does he do 
with that material? And finally, “aesthetic criticism, if carried far 
enough, inevitably becomes social criticism, since the act of perception 
extends through the work to its milieu.” Thus, Matthiessen is able 
to assert (to the confusion of the “social” and the “new” critic alike) 
that in his close scrutiny of the development of James’s literary 
power he has “tried also to write an essay in cultural history, by show- 
ing the kind of light that such novels throw back upon their time.” 
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He also believed, of course, that those novels throw a light on 
matters that are timeless. James probed the ambiguities of being, as 
Hawthorne and Melville had done before him, and the more stress 
he laid on the tragic elements of life, the more fruitful his art became. 
It was as a consummate “moral romancer” that James spoke most 
deeply to Matthiessen. In The Major Phase, in The James Family 
(1947), and in his editing of James’s stories and notebooks, Matthies- 
sen never strayed very far from this major concern of his American 
Renaissance. 

When Matthiessen decided, some years ago, to offer a new course 
in which he proposed to treat Hawthorne, James, and Dreiser, I 
remember expressing surprise at the third member of the trio. Know- 
ing that Matthiessen did not really care for literary naturalism, I 
suspected he simply wanted to use Dreiser (as in his Sarah Orne 
Jewett) for contrast. He said that he was of course going to examine 
contrast in techniques, but that, on the whole he found a deeper 
kinship, underneath the differences in method. For though Dreiser 
tried to be a naturalistic writer, he was a naturalist with a tragic view 
of life. Moreover, like Hawthorne—though with no such background 
of respectability against which to react—Dreiser refused to falsify life 
to suit the middle-class taste for cheerfulness. And, as I see it now, 
there were other things about Dreiser that made him peculiarly at- 
tractive to a scholar of Matthiessen’s temperament and social views. 
Dreiser, like Matthiessen, was a strong individualist whose poignant 
awareness of men’s suffering drew him finally into the political Left; 
and yet, in a profound sense, he was as much an alien in that world 
as in the one against which he rebelled, because that same awareness 
of suffering drove him to most un-Marxian religious speculations in 
an effort to find some way to accept life despite its irrationality and 
its tragedy. 

And so it was absolutely fitting that Matthiessen should turn, in 
his last act of scholarship, to the creator of Hurstwood and Jennie 
Gerhardt and Solon Barnes. He was making amends in this last book 
for his shallow judgment of Dreiser in his very first work of American 
scholarship. And that he was able to do so is a’moving testimony to 
Matthiessen’s integrity and to the ripening of his vision of art. In 
Sarah Orne Jewett he was sheltering his nerves in a grandmother’s 
garden of the past. In his last work, he faced bravely outwards. There 
is a phrase of Theodore Dreiser’s that sounds just the right note for 
Matthiessen’s mature scholarship. In Twelve Men, Dreiser describes 
one of the people he values most as a man of “unshielded sensibility.” 
That is the essence of Matthiessen’s literary criticism, and it is also 
the quality that attracted him in the major artists he probed. He had 
to struggle and suffer for it, and in the end it left him fatally vul- 
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nerable to the tragic elements in contemporary life. But without that 
vulnerability he would have been a far less distinguished teacher. It 
was his “unshielded sensibility” that made him able to function as 
Louis Sullivan’s—and Emerson’s—American scholar. It also killed 
him. But that was the risk he took. And Herman Melville had long 
ago taught him the spirit in which to accept such a risk: “On bold 
quest, better to sink in boundless deeps than float on vulgar shoals; 
and give me, ye gods, an utter wreck, if wreck I do.” 













AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


BY HENRY NASH SMITH 


Matthiessen’s American Renaissance, published in 1941, can now 
be recognized as a landmark in the interpretation of our literature, 
comparable in importance to Vernon L. Parrington’s Main Currents 
in American Thought, published 1927-1930. Each of these books 
set the tone for a decade of scholarship and criticism. Parrington’s 
emphasis on Jeffersonian liberalism forecast the predominantly social 
criticism of literature during the thirties. Matthiessen’s quite different 
emphasis on tragic insight and his insistence that the content of litera- 
ture cannot be understood apart from its form define the main lines 
of approach to American literature during the decade just past. His 
“placing” of the five major authors with whom he deals (Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman) has imposed itself so com- 
pletely that we tend to take it for granted. His influence is particularly 
evident in the growing realization that American literature has a depth 
which rewards intensive probing. 

The reader of the book is impressed first of all by Matthiessen’s 
superb equipment for his task. He moves with assurance into the 
backgrounds in English tradition of his American writers, He can 
establish and interpret Melville’s debt to Shakespeare, or Emerson’s 
to Coleridge, or Thoreau’s to Burton and Browne. He shows that the 
materials of American literary history have unsuspected richness of 
texture when they are systematically collected and brought together 
for synoptic treatment. At the same time, Matthiessen commands the 
techniques of close analysis that have been developed during the past 
fifteen years by the “new” critics. He uses these techniques in a pioneer 
effort to arrive at responsible judgments of value concerning the works 
with which he deals—not at the level of generalization and vaguely 
honorific statement, but through concrete examination of the form 
of specific works, such as Emerson’s poems, Thoreau’s Walden, Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter, Melville’s Mardi, Moby Dick, Pierre, and 
Billy Budd, and Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d.” 


Henry Nash Smith knew Matthiessen at Harvard as a graduate student, 1937- 
1940, and as a Tutor in History and Literature, 1945-1946. He is now Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Minnesota and is associated with the 
University of Minnesota Program in American Studies. He is the author of 
Virgin Land, published by the Harvard University Press earlier this year. 
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Nevertheless, American Renaissance is much more than a work 
of literary history or of formal criticism. It is animated by a central 
purpose to which both erudition and criticism are subordinate. Mat- 
thiessen maintained that the literary scholar must carry on his work 
as a full participant in the unfolding culture of his own society; the 
dedication of American Renaissance implies that the book was meant 
to be an assessment of “the possibilities of life in America.” To approach 
the past in this spirit is to make demands on it which academic schol- 
arship seldom makes. Matthiessen was working rather, as he acknowl- 
edges, along the lines of development suggested by Van Wyck Brooks’s 
conception of a “usable past.” Although the later Brooks, the author 
of The Flowering of New England, had little interest for him, he 
shared Brooks’s early impulse to turn to the past as a means of gaining 
insight into the relation of the individual—especially the perceptive 
and articulate individual, the artist—to society in America. But the 
problem had undergone a drastic change since its original statement 
in the period of World War I. Where Brooks and his disciples had 
sought to establish the rights of the “creative” individual against phil- 
istine commercialism and the genteel tradition, Matthiessen belonged 
to a generation which could largely take for granted the freedom of the 
individual to follow the promptings of his impulses. This freedom, 
however, had proved an empty conquest. The creative impulse culti- 
vated for its own sake had led to alienation of the artist, as in the 
celebrated case of the entirely free but “lost” generation: the eman- 
cipated intellectual who had nothing except his emancipation to sus- 
tain him found himself threatened by a sterile bohemianism. Mat- 
thiessen’s interpretation of the problem arising out of the writer’s 
relation to society was the reverse of Brooks’s: he saw that the primary 
need was to break down the isolation that prevented the writer from 
participating in the life of the community, and deprived the com- 
munity of the indispensable insight of the writer. 


In 1940, shortly before the publication of American Renaissance, 
Matthiessen wrote in The Harvard Progressive: “Literature can teach 
us the cultural continuity between the present and the past, and can 
thus give scope and dignity to our small lives. It can teach us also 
the union that has existed in great cultures between the one and the 
many, between the individual and society.” Quoting a passage from 
Louis Sullivan (later incorporated in the preface to American Renais- 
sance) on the scholar’s obligation to use his gifts for the people rather 
than against them, Matthiessen concluded: “These standards are the 
inevitable and right extension of Emerson’s demands upon The 
American Scholar into an age where the central problems to be 
solved are collective rather than individual.” 

American Renaissance undertakes to do what these statements 
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imply: to achieve cultural continuity by discovering and making avail- 
able an American tradition, and to explore the meaning of that tradi- 
tion in the present. Matthiessen does not treat the writers of the past 
as repositories of absolute truth, but he does discern in them a general 
movement of ideas which point toward affirmations having the high- 
est relevance for our own day. The power of these ideas is in large 
part due to their relatedness, to the variety of insights which proceed 
from a few central positions. Matthiessen perceived that the handful 
of books which embody the peak of our achievement down to the 
Civil War sprang, variously but clearly, from one impulse, the impulse 
that found partial expression in transcendentalism. At the same time, 
he was aware that the writers he esteemed most highly, Hawthorne 
and Melville, were in conscious revolt against transcendentalism. In 
order to explore the lines of influence and relationship which warrant 
grouping the five major writers and yet differentiate them sharply 
from one another, he worked out a form for his book which combines 
chronological with thematic organization. His method required him, 
further, to move out often beyond the writers chosen as his immediate 
subject in order to suggest their place within the larger movement of 
modern culture, both in their own day and later. Thus he alludes 
frequently to Henry James and T. S. Eliot, whom he saw as owing 
an important debt to Hawthorne. In addition to strictly literary con- 
cerns, he followed pathways opened up by his investigations into 
Horatio Greenough’s functional theory of architecture, or the painting 
of Millet and Eakins and Mount, or the nineteenth-century concern 
with vision (as in photography and the development of the science 
of optics). He asserted in his preface that the student of a work of 
art should not only consider the influences which shaped it, but should 
also make use of what he brings from his own life. American Renais- 
sance is thus, among other things, the outpouring of a mind that 
ranges over most phases of twentieth-century culture. 

In all this wealth of material, however, it is clear that Matthies- 
sen has two major preoccupations: the meaning of democracy and 
the meaning of tragedy. His absorbed meditation upon the workings of 
these two conceptions within the American tradition gives us at 
once his act of possessing the past and his act of self-knowledge. 

It would not be appropriate to try to reconstruct Matthiessen’s 
politics from American Renaissance because this subject is only inci- 
dental to the purpose of the book. Nowhere in it does he undertake 
a systematic statement of his own ideas. But his general position 
comes out repeatedly in the course of his exposition. The governing 
image or norm of value is “man in his full revolutionary and demo- 
cratic splendor as the base and measure of spciety” 





a formulation in 
this instance derived from Greenough. On another occasion he finds 
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the political meaning of The House of the Seven Gables to be a re- 
pudiation of the Pyncheons’ “lust for wealth.” Or he asserts that 
“Melville created in Ahab’s tragedy a fearful symbol of the self- 
enclosed individualism that, carried to its furthest extreme, brings 
disaster both upon itself and upon the group of which it is a part”— 
a tragedy seen to be such because of Melville’s own “intense concern 
with the precariously maintained values of democratic Christianity.” 
To summarize such remarks is to make American Renaissance seem 
like no more than an inquiry into what the writers believed, and this 
is very far from Matthiessen’s method. He does not divorce content 
from form, The “fusion of Christianity and democracy” which he 
finds in Moby Dick is in the structure of the novel rather than in any 
explicit statement—in Melville’s revelation of the heroism of ordinary 
whalemen through their words and deeds, in the demonstration that 
a major work of art could be constructed on the assumption that the 
actions of “meanest mariners, and renegades and castaways” could 
reveal an “abounding dignity” and the “divine equality” of all men. 

The tragic insight which Matthiessen finds in the American tradi- 
tion at its best is closely related to such democratic ideas, and is there- 
fore deeply affirmative. But as it is developed by Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville it stands in opposition to the shallower transcendental affirma- 
tions of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman. The five writers share 
a preoccupation with the organic principle of language and expression 
—the determination to make the word one with the thing and the 
corresponding tendency toward symbolism or allegory. But the symbolic 
method could lend itself to widely divergent readings of the nature 
of the universe and of man. Matthiessen was emphatically on the side 
of Hawthorne and Melville here, as against the transcendental ten- 
dency to underestimate the importance of evil. Hawthorne, he re- 


marked, had 


sensed that Emerson’s exaltation of the divinity in man had 
obliterated the distinction between man and God, between time 
and eternity. Although no theologian, Hawthorne did not relax 
his grip on the Christian conception of time. This had been ob- 
scured by Thoreau and Whitman no less than by Emerson in their 
exhilaration over the fullness of the moment. Hawthorne knew 
that he lived both in time and out of it, that the process of man’s 
history was a deep interaction between eternity and time, an in- 
cessant eruption of eternity into time. And he knew the tragic 
nature of such conflict. In spite of the capacity of man’s soul to 
share immediately in eternal life, his finite and limited nature 
made it inevitable that nothing perfect could be realized in time. 


The comments on Melville which occupy an emphatic position 
in the closing pages of American Renaissance carry farther the appli- 
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cation of Christian doctrines. Matthiessen notes the obvious fact that 
Melville was not in any ordinary sense a believer, that he was much 
less of one even than Hawthorne. Melville 


could not say directly whether the law [governing the universe ] 
was good or evil. He had been born into a world whose tradi- 
tional religion was in a state of decay, and whose grim Jehovah 
often struck him as being only the projection of man’s inexorable 
will to power. 


Yet if Melville did not have confidence in the goodness of God, he 
could still respond to “the Christian belief in equality and brother- 
hood,” and “poured out his praise to ‘the great God absolute, the 
centre and circumference of all democracy.’ ” Democracy conceived in 
this fashion reaches its full expression only in conjunction with tragic 
insight. The last lines of American Renaissance call attention to Mel- 
ville’s awareness of “the perpetual suffering in the heart of man, the 
broken arc of his career which inevitably ends in death.” 

The effort which Matthiessen made in American Renaissance to 
effect a synthesis of a theory of art (the organic principle), a theory 
of tragedy, and a thoroughgoing democratic political theory is the 
key to his career. The quest for such an integration governed his 
scholarship, his teaching, and his political activity. The most personal 
aspect of his effort is the determination to establish a relation, if 
indeed not an identity, between tragedy and democracy, which were 
respectively the highest values that he perceived in art and in politics. 
As they figure in contemporary thought, these two conceptions derive 
from different, even antagonistic traditions. The tendency io associate 
tragedy with a hero of exalted status, and the assumption that original 
sin must’ frustrate man’s effort toward self-realization within society, 
have generally led to skepticism concerning the premises of democratic 
theory. On the other hand, democratic thinking has been closely allied 
with pragmatic and instrumental theories of knowledge, and has ac- 
cordingly tended (as in Parrington) to undervalue the imagination. To 
say, as Matthiessen does, that history is an eruption of eternity into 
time is to repudiate empirical canons of verification. To add that this 
process is necessarily tragic is to deny the doctrine of progress and, 
at least by implication, to declare that it is useless to strive toward 
realization of the democratic ideal. Yet Matthiessen emphatically af- 
firmed the democratic possibilities of American life. The means by 
which he attempted to reconcile his commitment to democracy with his 
belief in the tragic basis of all experience was a theory of knowledge 
developed from Coleridge. The passages in which he touches on this 
central problem are usually phrased as historical expositions of other 
men’s thinking, but Matthiessen himself evidently shares the views 
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he describes. He points out that Coleridge was determined “to rein- 
state the Logos as a living power, to demonstrate in poetry itself the 
word made flesh.” “Thus,” he continues, “we are confronted . . 
with the fact that the transcendental theory of art is a theory of 
knowledge and religion as well.” The moment in which the artist 
grasps truth is also the moment in which he achieves an integration of 
all his faculties and embodies his insight in words: the imagination 
effects a coalescence of objective and subjective in an act of expres- 
sion which brings “the whole soul of man into activity.” 

The tragic character of man’s fate and the validity of democratic 
equalitarianism are truths which Matthiessen considers to have been 
apprehended and embodied in literature in this fashion. They seem 
to him at the same time to be the primary insights of the Christian 
tradition. He was not a system-builder and had no inclination to 
force such propositions to a logical conclusion. If he had, he would 
almost certainly have found himself involved in difficulties that have 
always beset the efforts of Christian thinkers to reconcile the belief 
in revelation as an accomplished fact with the continued possibility 
of fresh individual access to truth. What counts most in his probing 
of the American past is the concrete results to which his philosophic 
undertaking led him—the remarkable deepening of literary study con- 
sequent upon his determination to subject the writers he examined 
to ultimate tests of their value, by relating them at once to the 
long cultural past of western Europe, to the tensions of American 
society in the mid-twentieth century, and to his urgent personal need 
for integration. It was a gigantic task, perhaps an impossible one. 
But his commitment to it was heroic, and it gave to his scholarship 
an intensity and a dignity that are unique in our contemporary cul- 
tural life. 
















LABOR AND POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


BY PAUL M. SWEEZY 


The Harvard Teachers’ Union was founded in the autumn of 
1935 at a time when the New Deal was still gathering momentum.* 
The initiative was taken simultaneously but independently by two 
small groups the members of which did not even know each other 
until their representatives met at the Cleveland Convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers in the summer of 1935. Both groups 
were trying to find out how to form a local at Harvard, and they 
naturally joined forces. Back in Cambridge when the fall term opened, 
they sent out a call to like-minded members of the teaching staff. 
They had no idea how many would answer the call, still less who they 
would be. 

One who answered, immediately and enthusiastically, was F. O. 
Matthiessen, an Assistant Professor of History and Literature who 
had been teaching at Harvard since 1929. Those who issued the call 
did not know Matthiessen personally, but they had heard of him. 
During the academic year 1934-1935 he had been on leave, traveling 
extensively about the country and investigating economic and social 
conditions. He had spent some months in New Mexico and had become 
deeply interested in the famous case of the Gallup coal miners whose 
oppression and attempted terrorization constituted a classic illustration 
of class war and class justice. Matthiessen’s article, “The New Mexican 
Workers’ Case,” written in Gallup and published in the New Republic 
of May 8, 1935, had attracted considerable attention and had won 
for him the respect of his liberal and leftist colleagues at Harvard. 
When the Union was actually established, Matthiessen was elected 
vice-president—to serve with J. Raymond Walsh as president—and 
he continued to play an active, and usually a leading, role in its affairs 
from that day until his death on April 1, 1950. 


Paul M. Sweezy taught economics at Harvard from 1934 to 1942. He was a 
charter member of the Harvard Teachers’ Union and served for several years 
with Matthiessen on its Executive Committee. In 1948 he was a member of 
the National Committee of the Progressive Party from New Hampshire. 


* Originally the union included both MIT and Tufts as well as Harvard in its 
jurisdiction, and its official name was the Cambridge Union of University 
Teachers. In 1941 the MIT teachers withdrew and formed a separate local, and 
the union changed its name to the Harvard Teachers’ Union. In this article I 
use the latter name throughout since most of its, members always came from 
Harvard. 
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Matty welcomed the formation of the Union and threw himself 
wholeheartedly into its work for two different, though not unrelated, 
reasons. For one thing, he had felt for some time that the university 
in American life is too much of an ivory tower, too cut off from the 
community and especially from its working majority, too prone to 
think of scholarship and learning as ends in themselves rather than as 
integral (and vitally important) parts of social life. He saw the Union 
as a link between the university and the community, a channel of 
communication between scholars and workers, and he believed that 
contact and communication form the indispensable basis of mutual 
understanding and development. I do not believe that he actually 
phrased the first point in the Union’s “Statement of General Objec- 
tives,” but he wholly agreed with its content and he kept coming back 
to it in later years whenever there seemed a danger that the Union 
as a whole or any of its members would forget. Paragraph 1 of the 
“Statement” runs as follows: 


In affiliating with the organized labor movement we express 
our desire to contribute to and receive support from this powerful 
progressive force; to reduce the segregation of teachers from the 
rest of the workers who constitute the great mass of the commu- 
nity, and increase thereby the sense of common purpose among 
them; and in particular to cooperate in this field in the advance- 
ment of education and resistance to all reaction. 


But to Matty the Union meant more than a method of taking 
part in the life of the community; it meant also an opportunity to work 
with others to change the community. As he tells us in From the Heart 
of Europe, he had been a socialist by conviction ever since his under- 
graduate days when he heard Debs speak and read Tawney’s eloquent 
indictment of capitalism in The Acquisitive Society; and in 1932 at 
the bottom of the depression he had actually joined the Socialist Party. 
But neither socialist theory nor the practice of the SP in the early 
thirties could satisfy him, and I think that what he saw in his travels 
around the country in 1934-35 impressed upon him the urgency of 
finding new modes of expression and activity. In the New Republic 
article on the Gallup case he wrote that 


the economic and political conditions that led to this violence and 
terrorism are so symptomatic of growing situations all over the 
United States that they possess a wider and graver significance 
than if they were only the cause of the misery and increasing 
desperation of one coal-mining town of six thousand inhabitants. 


And again, that 
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there is a danger that too much blame will be attached to the 
Senator [who owned the land from which unemployed miners 
had been brutally evicted]. He makes too convenient a smoke- 
screen behind which the mine operators can hide their own social 
irresponsibility; too easy a scapegoat for abuses that are not the 
product of any individual or group of individuals but of a whole 
diseased condition of society. 


Matty was by then convinced that the labor movement must be the 
heart and core of any serious attempt to bring about a better condition 
of society, and the Teachers’ Union gave him his chance to join it, 
to identify himself with it, and to work in it for the ends he believed in. 


The success, one might almost say the reality, of any organization 
depends on its possessing a solid nucleus of members who feel per- 
sonally responsible for its actions and are as willing to devote them- 
selves to day-to-day chores as they are ready to step into the breach 
whenever an emergency arises. In the Harvard Teachers’ Union 
Matty not only belonged to this nucleus; he was at its center drawing 
others to him, inspiring some with his own serious sense of purpose, 
encouraging others to see that they had more to contribute than 
they themselves were aware of, acting as a stern conscience to still 
others who might be tempted to evade the cares and obligations that 
go with responsibility. Matty was a formidable enemy, and even to 
his friends he could be short-tempered and trying, but as an organ- 
izational co-worker he had the qualities of greatness—patience and 
firmness, generosity and tact, insight and kindness. He was the sort 
of person who makes an organization what it is, and over the years 
the Teachers’ Union became more and more closely identified with 
him, with his ideas and his methods. 

Matty never sought honors or position, but equally he never 
shirked a duty. He was elected to the presidency of the Union in the 
spring of 1940 when the membership was still near its pre-war peak 
of about 200 members (170 from Harvard) ; during the war, when the 
membership dwindled to a mere handful, he was “drafted” to serve 
three more successive terms ending in 1944; and once again in 1946-47, 
when the increase in the size of the teaching ‘staff and the return 
of many veterans who had belonged to the Union in earlier years 
pushed the membership up to nearly 70, he was prevailed upon to 
take the presidency for a final term. From the beginning he was a 
member of the Union’s delegation to the Boston Central Labor Union, 
and he served on various occasions and for varying periods as delegate 
to the Massachusetts State Council of Teachers’ Unions, as delegate to 
conventions of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor, and as delegate 
to the national conventions of the American, Federation of Teachers. 
In all these capacities Matty worked hard, steadily, and with a con- 
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scientious attention to detail. And he fought for what he and the 
Union believed in with courage and tenacity. 

In the summer of 1941 Matty and I were the delegates from the 
Harvard local to the national convention of the AFT which was held 
that year in Detroit. We drove out together and stayed together most 
of the time, not only at the sessions of the convention and at the 
various functions that inevitably surround a convention, but also on 
explorations and visits in the Detroit area. He was an ideal companion 
and a remarkably effective delegate. The convention was split into 
caucuses on the issue of whether or not to expel the New York and 
Philadelphia locals—on grounds similar to those which have more 
recently been used to drive the Left unions from the CIO. The 
Harvard Union had gone on record against the expulsions, and Matty 
and I naturally joined the anti-expulsion caucus. He was quickly 
drawn into the leadership of the fight; his advice was sought on all 
major questions of policy and tactics; and from the floor of the con- 
vention he made one of the most effective speeches of the whole 
debate. In a hesitant but at the same time firm and earnest manner, 
he spelled out the dangers of red-baiting, defended the right of dissent 
as essential to democracy, and called upon the members to drop their 
debilitating internal quarrels and to turn instead to a powerful, united 
drive to unionize teachers and strengthen the American educational 
system. Our side lost, but it was clear to me from the way the delegates 
received his speech and from the way people talked about the debate 
afterward that Matty had won the respect of the convention as few 
others had been able to do. 

It was during the trip to the Detroit convention, incidentally, 
that I first came fully to appreciate the many-sidedness of Matty’s 
interests and personality. We were taken by a friend to a party at 
which Walter Reuther was one of the guests, and I shall never forget 
Matty’s careful probing of the ideas and character of a man who he 
knew was likely to play an important part in the future of the labor 
movement. Reuther, cocky and self-centered, never realized that he 
was being put to a test, and his response was to strut and boast 
in a way that led Matty to suspect that he was much more interested 
in his own career than in the welfare of American workers. During 
hours snatched from convention sessions and caucus meetings Matty 
and I went through the Ford plant at River Rouge, where he was a 
fascinated but largely ignorant layman. We visited the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, especially to see the Rivera murals, and there Matty was 
by far the most skilled and illuminating guide I have ever had in an 
art gallery. Finally, all the way from Boston to Detroit and back again 
I was continually surprised to find what a vast and varied knowledge 
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he had of the historical background, the local peculiarities, and espe- 
cially the architecture of America. 


It was not only in the AFT that Matty carried on the fight for 
democratic, progressive trade unionism. A fellow-delegate to the Boston 
Central Labor Union in the mid-thirties recalls the following charac- 
teristic incident: 


I remember a dramatic evening. FDR had just been unanim- 
ously endorsed for re-election by the Boston CLU, and the Dem- 
ocratic machine men were trying to railroad through a similar 
unanimous endorsement for Jim Curley (for Senator, I think). 
They were led by J. Kearney, head of the bartenders’ union. A 
handful of us voted “No” and prevented that. Kearney, a big 
blustering man, started walking threateningly toward the opposi- 
tion, and I remember Matty standing up to the big bartender 
until the delegates howled and the big boy desisted from his 
strong-arm methods. 


In quite other circumstances, Matty carried the ball for the 
younger members of the Harvard teaching staff during the war years 
when they had no spokesmen of their own and were peculiarly helpless 
in the face of administrative caprice or callousness. One faithful Union 
member who remained in Cambridge throughout the war remembers 
“going many times with him to see high administration officials—and 
we actually accomplished a great deal, out of all proportion to the 
Union’s members or the credit we got.” And this same Union member 
got an inkling of how the Harvard administration felt about Matty 
and his devotion to the interests of the younger teachers when, after 
several such visits, he was called in by his own Department chairman 
and told what an evil man Matthiessen was and that he should avoid 
such company. 





It is quite impossible to convey in a brief space the extent and 
variety of Matty’s activities on behalf of the Union. He took part 
in the work of innumerable committees, laboring over resolutions and 
reports, taking out clichés and purple passages, pointing out where 
sloppy language reflected sloppy thought. He appeared before legisla- 
tive committees and lobbied for progressive bills at the State House. 
He spoke before other unions and groups, often at great inconvenience 
to himself. He was tireless in recruiting new members. The records of 
the Union show that there was hardly an activity of the group in 
which he was not involved, and he often carried the main burden on 
his own shoulders. Whenever the occasion required it, he stated his 
own position carefully and candidly, but he never descended to fac- 
tionalism and he never lost the respect of those who disagreed with 
him. 
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The great crisis of the Union, one which marked a turning point N 
in its history, coincided with and grew out of the first great crisis of ir 
World War II. It was in the spring of 1940 when the Nazis had al- 
ready overrun the defenses of France and the Low Countries. There e 
had been much discussion of the war in the Harvard community tl 
during the preceding fall and winter and several positions had more te 
or less clearly emerged: the active interventionists, those who were vi 
for staying out on the ground that it was an imperialist war, the a 
pacifists, the America Firsters. All but the last of these positions was L 
well represented in the Union, while the attitudes of a not incon- n 
siderable part of the membership had still not definitely crystallized. e 
Now, with the Nazi breakthrough in the West, passions rose on all h 
sides and an air of tension prevailed. t 

It was in this atmosphere that the last regular membership 
meeting of the year was held, sometime around the middle of May. 

The announced agenda was covered and in the election of officers for 

1940-41 Matty was chosen president to succeed Ernest Simmons who c 
had served two terms. When “new business” came up, a member I 
proposed that the Union should contribute $5 to the Student Union’s z 
“Anti-war Chest”—and the lid was off. The Student Union, taking / 
the position that the war was an imperialist war, was vigorously propa- ( 
gandizing against American intervention. The sizable group in the ] 
Union which agreed with this stand was anxious to have the Union t 
go on record in support of the Student Union. The interventionists 1 
were just as strongly opposed to the action. Some of those present, of 

whom Matty was one, were in favor of shelving the issue by voting 
down the proposal on the technical ground that the Union had no | 
money—which was certainly true. But the proponents objected, and 
the debate grew acrimonious. At this juncture, with time running short, 
it was suggested and eventually agreed that the issues were so complex 


that if the Union were really to deal with them a special meeting for | 
that purpose would have to be held. 


The Union’s Executive Committee took up the issue a day or so 
later and decided to call the special meeting, which was announced to | 
the membership as being for the purpose of discussing “the question 
of America’s relation to the war.” This action was taken largely at 
the urging of several members of the Committee who—with un- 
bounded naiveté as it turned out—thought that a thorough discussion 
of the war might do some good and might help the members to clarify 
their ideas. But those who had already made up their minds came to 
the meeting not to discuss and weigh the arguments which might be | 
put forward but to fight to have the union adopt their own position. 


The special meeting was held on the evening of May 22nd, and it 
was the first full meeting that Matty chaired as president of the Union. 
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Nearly 80 members turned out, probably the largest membership meet- 
ing the Union had ever held. Up to that time Matty had not had 
much experience as a chairman, and he was in any case never an 
expert in parliamentary procedure. He started on the assumption that 
the meeting could be conducted more or less informally and without 
too much regard to rules of order. But he soon discovered that there 
were proponents on both sides who were in no mood to give an inch, 
and the chair quickly became embroiled in a series of sharp disputes. 
Like many others present, Matty let his temper run away with him 
more than once during the evening, and at times the meeting threat- 
ened to degenerate into something close to a free-for-all. Gradually, 
however, he got a firmer grip on the situation and managed to keep 
the debate, hot and heavy throughout, within bounds of propriety. The 
final outcome was a vote in favor of the donation to the Student 
Union—by a count of 34 to 33. 


The immediate aftermath was a considerable number of with- 
drawals from the Union. About ten members—including some who 
had been largely inactive, but also some who had been conscientious 
and valuable workers—sent in their resignations in the next few days. 
A good many more simply dropped out and failed to rejoin when 
college opened again in the fall. The days of the New Deal and the 
Popular Front against fascism were over at Harvard—somewhat later 
than elsewhere, perhaps, but no less decisively. One phase of the 
Union’s history ended on May 22, 1940, and another opened. 


Ironically, the break coincided with Matty’s taking over the pres- 
idency. But it was in no sense his fault, and he fought against it to the 
best of his ability. Indeed, the fact that the results were not even 
more serious for the Union was largely owing to his efforts. He imme- 
diately drew the lessons of the experience and set out to repair as much 
of the damage as possible. He recognized that the Union could not 
survive any more internal fights of this kind, and it became his policy, 
for which he secured the unanimous support of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to keep the burning international and national political issues 
of the day out of the Union’s affairs. His position, which was in sub- 
stance the official position of the Union, was best expressed in a letter 
dated May 7, 1941, to a member who had just resigned because of 
dissatisfaction with what he called “the dominant policies of the 
Union.” Matty replied: 


I was sorry to receive your letter, and still hope that we may 
have some opportunity to discuss it. I would especially like to 
know what disturbs you concerning “the dominant policies” of the 
Union since we have been particularly careful this year to formu- 
late and adhere to a policy of not concerning ourselves with na- 
tional and international issues on which many of us are in marked 
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disagreement. On the contrary we have confined ourselves entirely 
to affairs within the University, such as the budget cut, the pro- 
posed placement bureau and so forth, and to immediate issues in 
the labor movement in this state, and to bills affecting labor and 
civil rights coming up before the state legislature. 

I am afraid that my own stand on the war may have led some 
people to identify my position with that of the Union, but I can 
assure you that no such identification has been made, and that I 
have done everything I could to keep my private views separate 
from those of the membership. 

If, as you say, you firmly believe in the principles of organized 
labor, we are here engaged in seeing that those principles are 
put into democratic practice. . . . 


Matty’s own attitude toward the war, to which he refers in this 
letter, was anything but simple. He was very close to being a pacifist, 
and he was also a wholehearted anti-fascist. From the beginning of 
the war to the middle of 1941 his pacifist sympathies held the upper 
hand, not because they were inherently stronger than his antipathy 
to fascism but because he, like many others of the Left, found it 
extraordinarily difficult to believe that Britain and France, the very 
countries that had so recently sold out to fascism in Spain and at 
Munich, could be counted on to wage an anti-fascist war. Matty’s 
attitude changed when the Nazis marched eastward, not because he 
took his political line from Moscow but because the record of the Soviet 
Union on Spain and Czechoslovakia and all the other great interna- 
tional issues of the thirties was such as to remove all doubts about 
the anti-fascist character of a war in which the USSR was involved. 
And when the United States was attacked at Pearl Harbor Matty 
accepted the necessity of an all-out fight to the finish. But even so he 
could not welcome war nor abandon his pacifist sympathies: as always, 
he found it impossible to simplify complicated issues. He defended 
the Trotskyites who were convicted during the war under the Smith 
Act, not only because he saw clearly the vicious character of that leg- 
islation but also because they were being persecuted for opposition to 
the war; and he took a special interest in the treatment accorded to 
conscientious objectors, with whom he felt a strong spiritual kinship. 
That Matty could understand and sympathize with divergent and even 
conflicting attitudes toward the war was clearly reflected in his dedi- 
cation to three of his students of Henry James: the Major Phase, 
which he described as his own “overaged contribution to the war 
effort”: one of the students had been a leader of the Student Union, 
another of the student aid-to-Britain movement, the third was a 
pacifist. 


Matty described, in From the Heart of Europe, the enthusiasm 
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with which he welcomed the formation of the National Citizens Politi- 
cal Action Committee in the presidential campaign of 1944. The 
NCPAC was closely related in its origins to the CIO-PAC, and the 
two organizations worked closely together to re-elect Roosevelt for a 
fourth term. “Here at last there seemed to be the kind of organization 
through which middle-class intellectuals and white-collar workers sym- 
pathetic with the labor movement could cooperate in forwarding their 
common aim.”* Matty was a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts branch of NCPAC from the time of its organiza- 
tion; he took an active part in its work during the campaign of 1944; 
and he stayed with it through its subsequent metamorphoses—into the 
Progressive Citizens of America in 1947 and the Progressive Party in 
1948—but always with increasing regret, which at times verged on 
misgivings, over its increasing estrangement from any large section of 
the organized labor movement. The Director of the Massachusetts 
branch of all three organizations (through the 1948 campaign) says 
without hesitation that 


his greatest contribution to committee meetings was his dedication 
to trying to involve labor—the trade unions. He always kept his 
eye on that ball, always pointed that out. That was his major 
theoretical contribution. 


Matty’s work in the Progressive Party (which may be taken in 
what follows to include its predecessors) was essentially like his work 
in the Teachers’ Union—responsible, intelligent, conscientious, self- 
sacrificing, and effective. From the 1944 campaign onward, the Massa- 
chusetts Executive Committee met twice a month in the evening and 
sometimes for additional luncheon meetings between regular meetings. 
Matty actually disliked committee meetings, but if he was in the 
Boston area he rarely missed a meeting regardless of how busy he was 
with other matters. If for some special reason he could not attend, he 
would telephone the Director to find out the agenda and to give his 
views on any questions on which he felt he had something to say. He 
went to fund-raising luncheons and dinners, and always contributed 
substantial sums when the hat was passed. He served as delegate at 
state and national conventions and made one of the best speeches 
seconding Wallace’s nomination at Philadelphia in 1948. 

But what constituted Matty’s special value to the Progressive 
Party was the fact that he, though an intellectual and a “celebrity,” 
was always ready to do the hard, practical work of the organization. 
He spoke to large or small groups when he was called upon; he can- 


* The whole passage is reprinted above, p. 182. 
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vassed regularly in the campaign to get signatures on the Wallace- 
Taylor nominating petitions; he handed out leaflets and watched 
polls on election day. All over Massachusetts his name was used to 
spur the rank-and-file to greater efforts: “If Professor Matthiessen 
can canvass, why can’t you?” And the Massachusetts Progressive Party 
did canvass—it needed some 50,000 signatures, it got well over 100,000. 





A few incidents in the 1948 campaign, told in the words of co- 
workers, will help to round out the picture of Matty’s political 
activities. 


One of his colleagues at Harvard, who was also a neighbor on 
Beacon Hill, writes: 


I remember going out in the Italian West End for Wallace- 
petition signatures with Matty. He was quite a sight, tramping up 
and down stairs in his Panama hat, introducing himself as “Pro- 
fessor Matthiessen, a neighbor,” getting doors slammed in his face 
sometimes, and invitations to come in and drink wine at others. 
His efforts to establish a rapport with people were always touch- 
ing, so earnest yet just anxious and tentative enough to make it | 
difficult as hell to talk with him on the backstairs of a stinking ten- 
ement house, with kids scurrying at his feet and screams and radios | 
in the background. 


The chairman of his Ward Club tells of another evening of canvassing: 


Matty loved it. Fortunately we did extremely well. I think we got 
twelve signatures in less than an hour, which was a good clip even 
in the West End. Matty was one of the Electors for the PP in 
Massachusetts, so when we came to a new apartment I’d usually 
point to the list and introduce him. The people we canvassed 
were quite “wowed” to have Matty there in person and kept 
addressing him as “Professor” during the interviews. One man 
asked the usual question about how could we get along with 
Russia since she was grabbing up countries like Czechoslovakia. 
And for the next quarter of an hour Matty explained to him that 
he had recently been in Czechoslovakia, what the Action Groups 
were like, what support the present Czech government had, how it 
was not the Russians that put it in power, and so on. He was 
marvelous, quiet and gentle and at the same time factual and 
very forceful. 


The Director of the Massachusetts PP writes, summarizing a story that 
Matty himself had told her over a drink at the Bellevue on the evening 
of Election Day: 


Matty had been passing out leaflets at a voting booth in 
Ward 5 (Beacon Hill) for Wallace and Walter O’Brien, the 
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Progressive-Democratic candidate for Congress against the in- 
cumbent Republican, Christian Herter. Across from him was an 
Irishman, visibly poor and doubtless hired by Herter, to pass out 
Herter leaflets. As people came to the polls, many recognized 
Matty and some addressed him as “Professor Matthiessen.” The 
Irishman watched this for some time, then walked over to Matty 
and, eyeing the O’Brien leaflets, said: “Sir, you and me seem to 
be on the wrong sides today.” It was the kind of joke on himself 
that he enjoyed. 


I saw Matty frequently in this period, both before and after the 
election. We were together much of the time at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention; we kept in close touch, comparing notes on the development 
of the campaign in Massachusetts and New Hampshire; and after the 
election we talked and corresponded about the meaning of the vote 
and the future of the Progressive Party. I developed the argument 
that the small Wallace vote meant that the PP had failed to do what 
it set out to do—to establish itself as a genuine contender for political 
power—and that for this reason alone it could not be an effective 
political vehicle for the future. The American people would never 
again take it seriously as an alternative to the old parties, and it lacked 
a philosophy and a long-run objective (such as real socialist parties 
have) which might enable it to live and grow as a small minority 
party. My conclusion was that the PP should be liquidated as a na- 
tional party, and that the various state and local bodies should decide 
their course—whether to retain party status or transform themselves 
into non-partisan political action groups—in accordance with specific 
local conditions. 

Matty’s reaction to this argument was wholly in character. He 
found the analysis “trenchant,” and I do not think he really disagreed 
with its substance. Political theorizing of this kind was largely foreign 
to him: he always approached political problems with a view to shap- 
ing his own actions. The Progressive Party still existed and clearly 
would go on existing for as far ahead as either of us could see. He 
remained loyal to it to the end, partly perhaps because he was very 
tenacious in his loyalties, but even more because he could see no 
alternative medium through which he could act politically. Hence he 
could only continue to support it to the best of his ability. “I still 
find myself a long way short of agreement,” he wrote, “since my 
leading motive remains to canvass every possible means of coopera- 
tion between the intellectual and the rest of the community.” 

But events of the next year gave him little comfort or reason for 
optimism; and I think that in the last months a sense of political 
loneliness, of isolation from the vital forces of society, of not belonging 
to a movement which, even if small, was going somewhere, all con- 
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tributed to his feeling that, as he expressed it in his farewell note to me, 
for him there was nothing but “desolate solitude ahead.” 


This is perhaps the place to say a few words about the impact 
on Matty of the events of February, 1948, in Czechoslovakia. His visit 
to Czechoslovakia in the fall of 1947 to teach American literature at 
the Charles University was, politically as well as culturally, a tre- 
mendously rewarding experience. “It’s very invigorating,” he wrote 
from Prague on November 26th, “to live in a country where the 
majority of the people are committed to the belief that socialism will 
work.” But it was not only this that refreshed and encouraged him 
about Czechoslovakia; it was also the feeling that the Czechs were 
finding a road to socialism that had been closed to the Russians, a road 
that involved not the denial or overriding of bourgeois freedoms but 
their preservation and extension to the sphere of economic relations; 
and that, while traveling this road, the Czechs were providing a really 
effective channel of communication, a bridge, between the socialist 
East and what was still progressive in the capitalist West. 

Matty was fully aware of the difficulties and dangers of the 
Czech position. In From the Heart of Europe he pointedly quoted the 
Czech quip that a bridge is something everyone walks over; and he 
knew that the increasing pressures of the cold war were forcing more 
and more countries to line up wholly with one side or the other. He 
also knew that the Czechs, faced with the necessity to choose, would 
turn eastward. But he hoped that they would not be forced to choose 
and that they would be able to continue blazing a trail which western 
socialists could follow with confidence and enthusiasm. 


Against this background, the events of February came as a real 
shock to Matty. He had not realized that the showdown was so close, 
and he was psychologically unprepared for its impact. The suicide of 
Jan Masaryk, whom he had met and liked in Prague, heightened the 
poignancy and the tragedy of the situation. A hopeful experiment 
had failed; a channel of communication had been blocked; the always 
far-too-restricted number of alternatives before the human race had 
been still further reduced. In short, for Matty something important 
went out of life in February 1948, and he cared less for it from that 
time on. 

But when all this has been said we have far from exhausted 
Matty’s reaction to the Czechoslovakian developments. He was per- 
sonally troubled and unhappy; but his fundamental convictions were 
much too firmly and deeply rooted to be shaken by any of the inev- 
itable crises of contemporary history, and he was not one to allow his 
attitudes toward the great issues of the day to be governed by personal 
feelings. He could have changed what he had written about Czecho- 
slavakia in From the Heart of Europe: the book was still in proof- 
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sheets, But he didn’t—instead he added a long footnote quoting a very 
moving letter from one of his Prague students. The message of the 
letter was one of confidence in the future. In the closing paragraph, 
the writer said: 


I was told by Jarka that you are writing a book about your 
experiences in our country. I am eagerly looking forward to it. 
Nevertheless, I think that you ought to come to us very soon again 
and to write one more book about Czechoslovakia. About Czecho- 
slovakia suffering and yet not despairing, afflicted by evil and 
believing in good, limiting freedom and democracy for some only 
to give it back, revived and strengthened, to all. I think you would 
understand. 


Matty did understand. He was not like so many American liberals 
and leftists who treat history as though it were a buffet luncheon from 
which you can take what you like and leave the rest. He knew that 
history is of a piece and that you have to take the bad along with the 
good. And he believed, I think to the end, that out of the time of 
troubles in which we live there would emerge a freer, juster, and 
better world. But he had less and less confidence that he would live 
to see it or that he could contribute materially to its coming, and he 
found life in a period of growing tension and violence increasingly 
hard to bear. 


Matty’s world, the world which he loved and for which he suf- 
fered, was the whole world. But his activities to help and to change 
it were always limited and practical, always of a type which he thought 
had some chance of actually accomplishing something. Within these 
limits, his activities were numerous and varied, The Teachers’ Union 
and the Progressive Party claimed more of his time and energy than 
other organizations or causes, but it is important to emphasize that 
they were very far from monopolizing his attention. 

In the second Bridges deportation case—the case which centered 
around the hearings before Judge Sears in the spring of 1941—Matty 
served as chairman of a National Citizens’ Defense Committee to 
which, as usual, he gave freely of his time and money. He spent con- 
siderable time with Harry Bridges in those days and came to have 
an abiding respect and liking for the West Coast labor leader. Matty 
was for years on the governing body of the Massachusetts branch 
of the Civil Liberties Union, and he gave to it the same kind of 
conscientious service that he gave to the Union and the PP. He and 
Bernard De Voto spearheaded the CLU’s opposition to the Boston 
banning of Strange Fruit, a fight which required enormous expendi- 
ture of time and energy. In the summer of 1944 he took part in 
founding the Samuel Adams School of Social Studies in Boston, and 
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he served as one of its trustees until the Attorney General’s sub- 
versive list put the school out of business in 1947. During its first year, 
Matty taught a course in the major American literary masters he had 
studied in American Renaissance. He hoped that he would have a 
chance to teach real workers and was somewhat disappointed when 
most of the students turned out to be stenographers and salesclerks 
Later, he persuaded younger colleagues on the Harvard staff to give 
courses at the Sam Adams School which, thanks more to Matty than 
to any other individual, was able to maintain a remarkably high 
educational level during its brief existence. The blow suffered by 
the school when it was put on the subversive list hit Matty too; he was 
both impressed and depressed by the power of official slander. But 
official slander could never intimidate him. He agreed to appear as a 
defense witness in the Foley Square trial of the Communist leaders. 
He conferred with defense lawyers and prepared a brief paper on 
*“Marxism and Literature” as a basis for his evidence. But the rulings 
of the presiding judge forced the defense to give up its original in- 
tention of presenting a rounded picture of Marxism as a body of 
ideas, and Matty was never called. 

In addition to all these activities, Matty served on or sponsored 
many defense committees and ad hoc organizations which fought bat- 
tles he considered to be his own. For the record, I give the list which 
Bill Cunningham, Boston’s Westbrook Pegler, published in his coiumn 
in the Boston Herald of April 3rd, two days after Matty’s death: 


American Russian Institute, American Committee for the Pro- 
tection of the Foreign Born, Artists’ Front to Win the War, American 
Youth for Democracy, Citizens Committee to Free Earl Browder, 
Civil Rights Congress, Committee for Citizenship Rights, Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, Committee for Equal Justice 
for Mrs. Recy Taylor, Committee to Sponsor the Daily Worker, 
Committee of Welcome for the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, 
Conference on Constitutional Liberties in America, Defense of Com- 
munist Schools, Denunciation of the Hartley Committee, Educators 
for Wallace, Friends of Italian Democracy, National Council of Arts 
Sciences and Professions, National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties, New Masses, New Masses Dinner Committee, Open Letter for 
Closer Cooperation with the Soviet Union, Samuel Adams School for 
Social Studies, Schappes Defense Committee, Sleepy Lagoon Defense 
Committee, Supporters for Samuel Wallach, Testimonial Dinner to 
Carol King, Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, Win-the- 
Peace Conference, Writers for Wallace. 

In printing this list, Bill Cunningham, the noble patriot, was 
doing his utmost to smear the name of a man who was dead but not 
yet in his grave. And yet the whole effect was somehow ruined when 
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he quoted Matty’s simple reply to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee which had compiled Cunningham’s list. “I certainly be- 
long to these organizations,” Matty had said, “and I’m very proud 
to have belonged to them.” 

That was the way he was. Whatever he did, he did with his eyes 
open and with a full willingness to accept all the consequences. The 
Cunninghams and the Peglers can aim their venomous slanders at such 
a man, but they can never destroy his fine example nor wipe out his 
influence for the good—an influence which, thank God, is sure to 
grow rather than diminish in the years ahead. 











NOTES FOR A CHARACTER STUDY 


BY JOHN RACKLIFFE 


The letter sent out by the editors of MR, asking for contributions 
to this memorial issue, speaks rightly of F. O. Matthiessen as “an 
extraordinarily complex, many-sided personality, by no means free 
of inner contradictions.” Burdened, perhaps even endowed, with these 
inner contradictions, Matty faced an outer world equally and fiercely 
full of contradictions. They insistently tore at his mind and his heart: 
he continued to face the world bravely. His courage was doubly rare 
and admirable because he carried with him always a sharp and heavy 
sense of his own responsibility to make that world more bearable and 
more livable. 

This meant, quite simply, that most of his waking hours were 
given to working, to fighting, and to helping people. His work was 
consistent and of high quality, his fighting was steady and tough, and 
his help was steady and generous. Everything which confronted and 
formed him—his career, his political duties, his friendships—consti- 
tuted a continual challenge, and he never refused challenges. Matthies- 
sen’s life taught a lot of people a lot of things. His death at first 
brought to many of them only a feeling of shock, pain, and absolute 
loss. But, as we look back on it from a greater distance, his death may 
perhaps serve to round out and illumine, for many more people, the 
richness and devotion of his life. 

* * * 


Matty could never do anything by halves. He threw himself wholly 
into anything he even touched. The result was a life certainly of great 
variety and richness, a life at the same time intensely taut and strained. 
His standards, for himself even more than for others, were high, exact- 
ing, and necessarily exhausting. He himself wanted to be alert and 
“aware” (one of his favorite words) , missing nothing, evading nothing, 
permitting himself no retreats and no ambiguous compromises, allow- 
ing no blurred edges. He seemed compelled to follow—no doubt long 
before he knew the phrase itself—the advice of Henry James, to be 


As an undergraduate, John Rackliffe studied under Matthiessen. From 1936 
to 1941 he was a tutor in the English Department at Harvard and served for 
several years with Matthiessen on the Executive Committee of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Union. He helped Matthiessen in editing the manuscript of From the 
Heart of Europe and has just recently participated in the final work of pre- 
paring Matthiessen’s Oxford Book of American Verse for the press. 
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“one of the people on whom nothing is lost.” All this was inescapably 
accompanied by his full acceptance of the fact that life is either 
meaningless or tragedy: to Matty it was tragedy. He chose tragedy 
with his eyes open, and they were clear eyes. 

He had many positive values, many positive tastes, and many 
ways of savoring and weighing experience. The process of thinking, of 
bringing his thought surely, delicately, and precisely toward what was 
for him the truth, was a constant necessity and a frequent source 
of satisfaction and reward. He was good at it, and he couldn’t help 
doing it. Anyone who heard Matty speak or lecture or who read any 
of his critical writing knows something about the working of his 
mind. Perhaps even more revealing was the way he talked, say after 
dinner when there was plenty of time and he had fallen into a mood 
at least bordering on relaxation. He would begin to describe a messy 
political setup, or the character and history of a friend, or a compli- 
cated cultural pattern. His voice was warm and resonant (it took on 
sharp edges when speaking of an enemy or snapping at a friend), his 
articulation shifted between fluency and jerkiness, his vocabulary was 
varied and subtle. His sentences were sometimes incomplete (in print 
some would have had to end in three dots and start over again), and 
he seemed to keep edging toward the core of the matter from a series 
of unconnected points on the periphery. Gradually the picture would 
begin to achicve body and roundness, and the listener would realize 
what had happened. An acute and retentive mind combined with a 


highly perceptive sensibility had taken hold of precisely the details 





which, when finally assembled or “fused” (another favorite word 
would create a recognizable and indeed unmistakable and complete 
structure. 

Striet argumentative logic was not Matty’s forte, although he 
derived solid satisfaction from reading philosophy (in the late fortie 
he found most congenial the “stringency” of Kirkegaard). Matty’s 
limitations in this respect appear in the structure of American Renais- 
sance, where the opening section centering around Emerson seems 
to drag and get rather cluttered up, compared with the elaborate 
magnificence of the buildup in the book as a whole. Nor did Matty 
ever master—he probably had no desire to—the kind of brilliant 
surface fluency which sometimes smooths the exposition of thought, 
and more often conceals its paltriness or its absence. 

Every year Harvard College graduated some discriminating stu- 
dents who knew that their best teacher there had been F. O. Mat- 
thiessen. One course with him often brought them more intellectual 
stimulus and gave them greater intellectual fulfillment than the many 
other courses which spread out over their undergraduate years. Yet 
lacked 


his lectures the rhetorical allure and the surefire emotional 
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appeal which often make a teacher popular. He offered the student 
other qualities: honesty, intelligence, solidity, subtlety, and delicacy 
of perception. And with these qualities he accomplished his aim: he 
impressed his listeners with a deep sense of the permanent validity 
of exploring (another favorite word) the works of culture which hold 
and disclose the value of man’s thoughts and feelings. I have heard 
mediocre students complain that, “you can’t take good notes on Mat- 
thiessen’s lectures.” I have also seen, at Christ Church in Cambridge 
in April 1950, the sensitive, thoughtful, and grief-torn faces of stu- 
dents who had really learned and were still learning—ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years later—from Matthiessen. 


* * * 


Matty needed students. He needed the contact with those whose 
characters and minds were in the process of discovering: themselves, 
forming themselves. He helped to build and bring to its finest ripe- 
ness the tutorial system, which encouraged the teacher—if he was 
interested—to make the fullest possible continuous contribution to the 
real education of his students. He loved and depended on small courses, 
where he could establish and receive a genuine communication (an- 
other favorite word), some intimacy of rapport, with the students. 
During his last years at Harvard, with the decline of the tutorial 
system, with accelerated schedules, swollen enrollment, and enormous 
classrooms, daily teaching became less and less gratifying to him. A 
great college hall with a crowd of indeterminate faces seemed to him 
a wearying obstacle to, if not the very negation of, education. 


Students served as a perpetual renewal in Matty’s life. He also 
needed friends, political fellow workers, professional colleagues, and 
enemies. He had them all. And there were moments of tightening 
jaw, determined hardness in the eyes, and quick verbal acridity when 
one almost felt that he found his enemies the most satisfying. Profes- 
sional colleagues—except during summers at Salzburg and Kenyon— 
occupied an increasingly narrow and unfruitful place in his life. The 
situation was wholly different in the thirties, when the Popular Front 
(represented at Harvard by the Teachers’ Union) was defending a 
precarious peace, and professional colleagues were often at the same 
time political associates working toward a shared social goal. By the 
late forties the political co-workers were largely dispersed, to other uni- 
versities or other fields. With the passing years, with the war and 
the cold war, academic fourflushers had the opportunity to advertise 
themselves as such, searchers for undistracted comfort had time to con- 
struct ivory towers, and incipient careerists publicly began feathering 
their nests. 


Matty admired a few of his colleagues, he respected still more, 
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and toward even more his attitude was one of indifference, impatience, 
or contempt. His disagreements with them, some of which were public 
and even a touch spectacular, often had overtones of energetically 
acid personal dislike, but these were overtones. The basic differences 
were almost invariably rooted in more fundamental matters: the func- 
tion of teaching, the role of scholarship, the need for a self-respecting 
and independent faculty, the urgency of freedom for the individual 
teacher and student—in short, the ultimate dignity of man. 

Matty could play faculty politics, sometimes with skill, sometimes 
with gaucherie, but his politics always meant something. A professor 
actuated by a deep concern (another favorite word) with fundamental 
questions, seen from a radical point of view, is not likely to be popular 
with a conventional conservative university administration. He is only 
invaluable and irreplaceable. The inevitable result of the changing 
Harvard scene was, for Matty, growing isolation and loneliness. Some 
of his colleagues of course took uneasy refuge in the vindictiveness 
and malice which the ensconced second-rater considers his protection 
against the first-rate. Matty’s friends often found him trying and dif- 
ficult. It is no wonder that his Philistine enemies hated and feared him. 


* *% * 


Friendship was absolutely vital to Matty, its importance unques- 
tionably heightened by the absence of close family ties. The very tone 
of his voice in speaking the word “friend” affirmed the dedication and 
devotion which he brought to the relation itself: a relation based on 
a strong and abiding commitment, forthright generosity, and mutual 
forbearance (which became a favorite word in his later years). Some 
of the friends died. Some of them weakened or changed. Sometimes 
the friendship became thinner, frazzled, subject to strain—which Matty 
always accepted as a challenge to cling to it and guard it. The outside 
observer can learn, from some of his most accomplished published work, 
what friendship meant to him: the brief restrained paragraphs about 
Theodore Spencer in the Harvard University Gazette, the careful and 
poignant estimate of Phelps Putnam in The Kenyon Review, and 
the self-effacing notes accompanying his selections from Russell Che- 
ney’s letters and paintings. The book on Russell Cheney, certainly 
not among Matty’s major (another favorite word) books, is in some 
respects his most unequivocally successful and flawless performance, 
indeed one of the most skilful and tactful of tributes from friend to 
friend. The book must have been extremely difficult to write, partly 
because of the problem of selection and organization, but more sig- 
nificantly because its success depended so vitally on achieving exactly 
the right tone—and there is not a word wrong in it. 


Many of Matty’s friends and associates have some conception of 
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his totally dependable generosity, with his time, his energy, and his 
money, though no single one of them experienced it in its full depth 
and scope. He was, for example, unusually obliging and considerate 
in reading manuscripts (often from strangers) and giving opinions 
or useful leads about them. He was tirelessly active in forwarding 
the careers of younger colleagues who seemed to him promising. He 
saw to it that his apartment in Boston and his house in Kittery did 
not stand empty in his absence if there were friends who could use 
them—and he did not sublet, he lent or gave. 


He was both generous and practical about money: he used it 
where he saw that it was needed and he did not bother to tot up his 
monthly balance. He lent money when he thought that would do the 
most good. He was always giving to some person or cause, anonymously 
whenever possible, but publicly if the publicity would benefit the reci- 
pient—as many grateful associates and organizations can testify. He 
gave much besides money: the use of his name if he thought that 
would be helpful, his recommendation if it was needed, speeches 
and advice, good whisky, dinner and Rhine wine, and eggnogs on 
Christmas Eve. And on Christmas morning he often waked up in an 
empty apartment, alone. 

* * * 


Matty had quick reactions, pride not unmixed with vanity, and 
a caustic tongue. The tongue was used at times on his friends, lashing 
out in a sharp flash of temper, or directed more mercilessly against 
new acquaintances who had struck him as obtuse, presumptuous, or 
unfeeling. He needed, more even than most people, “release” and 
relaxation, and yet was too seldom able to loosen the reins which he 
held tightly on himself. He refused, for example, to be bored—or at 
any rate to confess that he was bored. He preferred fatigue or misery. 
Boredom would have implied that he was not responding acutely 
enough to “the horror and the glory” of life, it would have accused 
him of being momentarily not “aware.” He could barely endure talk- 
ing trivialities with amiably commonplace people. Life Aad to be inter- 
esting, and if life showed signs of squirming under the assignment 
Matty made it interesting. This was not always easy on colleagues 
and friends who would sometimes have preferred to let their minds 
and sensibilities and consciences sprawl casually for an hour or two. 
It certainly was not easy on Matty. 


Even relaxation he sometimes seemed to find only through an 


almost grim determination. He could not read for relaxation, which 
closed the whole field of escape literature to him. Detective stories 
were an unassimilable form, since he was unable to accept a conven- 
tion which took a perfunctory and mechanical view of violent death. 
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He didn’t read funny papers, or work jigsaw puzzles, or whittle, or 
tinker with machinery, or play cards. He was just about useless “around 
the house”—I have seen him “helping” a friend with the dishes in 
a way which clogged up her dishes and impeded Matty’s own con- 
versation. He did not like to cook—he got his own small breakfast 
ready, he was able to cook green peas after Russell Cheney’s French 
recipe, and he had one infallible dish of his own, a cheese soufflé. He 
loved going to the races—Rockingham was his track. He ardently 
followed professional baseball, mostly through the sports page and 
the radio, since he seldom went to the park. He went occasionally to 
the movies, and he never missed a picture in which Barry Fitzgerald, 
probably his favorite comic actor, had even a bit part. But Hollywood 
movies, with their contrived and pompous unreality, often seemed to 
leave him more tired and even depressed than before he went: they 
provided a transient and unsatisfying two hours of escape. 


* * * 


Matty had an incisive sense of wit, a wry sense of irony, a ripe 
sense of comedy, and a restricted sense of humor. His laughter was 
usually sharp, even a trifle hard, and it didn’t last long. It was per- 
haps most frequently evoked by the thought or the spectacle of in- 
congruity, ineptitude, or deflated solemnity. He had no fits of un- 
trammeled glee, he had no bellylaugh. And usually, when Matty felt 
sympathy for others, it was shown not by a kindly smile but by an un- 
smiling look in the eye which betrayed suffering and alert under- 
standing. 


Matty could see himself as a comic figure—a short, stocky, often 
misunderstood crusader breaking lances with Pharisees and Philistines. 
And here the laughter was often shy, half deprecatory, and gentle. 
But, like most of us, he liked to have some say as to when he was being 
comic, and did not always approve the comedy provided by a more 
unselective and unfeeling destiny. Matty’s humor, like almost every- 
thing about him, had to point up something definite, it had to get 
somewhere. There were moments when he could sit content thinking 
of man’s successful striving for heroism and for beauty, but he could 
not sit content, absolutely satisfied because something was funny, really 
funny. He loved the passage in Chaucer where Troilus looks down and 
laughs upon “this litel spot of erthe,” but he himself never attained 
to Troilus’s comic resignation and detachment. Sheer comedy, of the 
kind which accepts the mere existence of something funny as wonder- 
ful—without doing anything about it—was never really in Matty’s line. 
It requires too static an abjuration of striving and achievement, it al- 
most suggests the odor of failure, without the challenging ardor of 
tragic failure. 
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Matty was ambitious, his ambition forming a natural element in 
the high standards of attainment which he rigidly set for himself. This 
ambition bore no resemblance to vulgar careerism. He simply wanted 
his work—his teaching and his writing—to be the best he could do, 
and it was. He wanted it recognized at its value by persons qualified 
to judge it, and it very often was. He wanted it to be of an excellence 
which would truly and obviously excel, and it often did. Yet the 
curiously active doggedness with which Matty attacked the field of 
scholarship and criticism can be seen in the acknowledgements to The 
Achievement of T. S. Eliot, written in 1935, where he speaks of his 
obligations “to the work of I. A. Richards and Edmund Wilson, not 
simply for their own remarks on Eliot, but, more importantly, for 
stimulus and challenge during the past several years.” 


The “challenge” of other people’s work was always there for 
Matty, somewhere in the back of his mind. And this feeling of com- 
petition, of measuring himself against others doing comparable work, 
vanished or became fruitfully transmuted only when he came to grips 
(another favorite phrase) with his subject, and found himself alone 
with it and the blank paper. Then the seriousness, the real challenge 
of the work took hold of him, and obtrusive irrelevancies disappeared. 
This strong competitive instinct was in complete contrast with Matty’s 
own reasoned philosophy, his standing, and his accomplishment. It 
seemed at times like an unabsorbed, incongruous remnant of an un- 
dergraduate outlook, where “making”? Skull and Bones could have 
solemn and almost mystical connotations. Competition as such played 
scarcely any role in his teaching career, where Matty was obviously 
not susceptible to comparison. The type and quality of his teaching 
were not to be found elsewhere. 


* * e 


Matty liked to work on his writing in the morning and sometimes, 
at Kittery, again between tea and dinner. (The tea was the best China 
tea obtainable in Boston, and it was served in a quietly exquisite early 
American ware.) “Morning” with Matty began around six or seven: 
he was by nature an early riser, a habit intensified in later years by 
increasing insomnia. The insomnia meant going to bed at an ordinary 
time, usually getting to sleep with little or no trouble, waking with a 
start sometime between two and four, and then, as he said in an 
unusually confessional phrase in the autumn of 1949, “lying there 
wishing I were dead.” He wrote first drafts longhand, made fairly ex- 
tensive revisions in typescript, and continued to make minor revisions 
in galleys and even in page proof. If the printed page helped him 
to see something which had escaped him, he was perfectly willing 
to pay “author’s corrections” to get the thing right. 
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Matty was, in any ultimate sense, modest about his books—he 
could afford to be, they were that good. He was even more diffident 
about his own writing ability. His earlier work shows many of the 
merits of his later work: sensitivity, intelligence, a wide range of 
knowledge, and an ability to mold and dominate and organize dif- 
ficult and seemingly intractable material. It also shows a certain 
jerky awkwardness, even a sort of stubborn incapacity to recognize 
that the turns and rhythms of his own thought were being imposed 
en bloc on a possibly unprepared reader. His own realization of this 
weakness was expressed in his 1947 preface to the expanded edition 
of the book on Eliot: “ ... the only revisions of my earlier text are 
designed to simplify some of its more cumbersome sentences, in 
which, as I can now see, I was flagrantly thinking out my material as 
I wrote it.” With time and experience Matty gradually overcame this 
cumbersomeness and “flagrancy” and by 1944, with Henry James: 
The Major Phase, his writing had acquired, in addition to its other 
virtues, much of the simple directness of good talk. His only published 
“passage of autobiography” (there are random hints elsewhere, notably 
in the book on Cheney) was From the Heart of Europe, which 
came out in 1948. The book is, both stylistically and in content, an ex- 
perimental departure from his previous work and indicates clearly the 
direction his subsequent writing might have taken if he could have 
rid himself of tautness rather than of life: a controlled handling of 
the vigorous words of American colloquial speech, and a welding of 
easier, looser speech rhythms with the more complex, rich, and ex- 
ploratory contour of his own thought. 


* * x 


Matty’s work, indeed his whole being, was deeply and steadily 
enriched by the arts. The art which meant most to him, which pro- 
vided a center for his personal and professional life, was poetry. That 
center need not be examined or labored here: his entire teaching 
career and much of his published work are evidence of the place that 
poetry held for him. It is worth noting that his introduction to Eliot’s 
poetry—and in a sense his first broad discovery of much of the 
possible impact of poetry itself—“came through my friends, the 
poets Phelps Putnam and Maxwell Evarts Foster, who made me 
listen to it read aloud, thus enabling me to feel from the outset its 
lyric sound and movement.” 


His first comparable discovery of the possible impact of painting 
came through a painter, his lifelong friend Russell Cheney. And 
thereafter, in looking at painting, Matty was always able to enlarge his 
own quick intuitive response by the helping presence, actual or im- 
plicit, of Cheney’s enlightening craftsman’s' eye. The theater Matty 
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loved, partly with the dazzled pleasure of one whose childhood and 
adolescence did not include much residence in large cities, partly with 
the deeper fulfillment of one to whom life was drama and drama 
tragedy, and partly with the instantaneous kinetic grasp of one to 
whom the human voice and the human body in action were a per- 
petually revelatory experience. Matty’s love of the theater shines 
through many paragraphs in From the Heart of Europe, and he 
regretted that the Boston in which his mature years were spent had 
largely lost its position as a proud and lively provincial capital of the 
theater. 

Matty’s feeling for architecture was acute and appropriately solid. 
He loved the unassuming low-lying neat white clapboard of Kittery, 
the stately elegance of the great Portsmouth houses, the decorous 
but subtle reserve of early nineteenth-century Boston brick, and the 
splendor of the baroque palaces of Prague. The complex social value 
of architecture together with its immediate esthetic appeal made it 
an art which he was peculiarly well equipped to weigh and ap- 
preciate. 

Music was a less approachable realm. His ear, exquisitely at- 
tuned to verse, was more recalcitrant and obtuse in music. He knew 
clearly the limitations of his enjoyment and understanding, but this 
did not prevent his going regularly, in fact almost dutifully, to such 
concerts as the Cambridge evening series of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. I never heard Matty whistle or hum or sing. Maybe this 
was because there was seldom a tune or a musical phrase in his head 
which needed to come out. It was also perhaps partly because his 
temperament lacked the ebullience, the sparkle, and the gaiety which 
sometimes assert themselves in music. I doubt if Matty ever danced 
I cannot picture him at it, but then I cannot imagine his not doggedly 
learning to if the need clearly arose. But for all his quickness, alert- 
ness, and indomitable energy, Matty seldom overflowed with pure up- 
surge of spirits. The reason was party physical: he had low blood 
pressure, a fact which would have amazed some of his restive 
academic opponents. But that was only part of it. His existence held 
depths and refinements of happiness and unhappiness, it rarely lay 
open to unqualified joy. 


* * 


It was one of the paradoxes of Matty’s nature that, though he 
himself had a strong competitive streak, he saw clearly the rottenness 
and destruction implicit in the competitive spirit, and gave repeated 
and heartfelt warnings of the damage it was inflicting on American 
society and American culture. He winced at, suffered from, and fought 
against the arrogant presumptions of rugged individualism, which 
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NOTES FOR A CHARACTER STUDY 


flouted all the real potentialities of personal and social life and ran 
counter to all the teaching of revealed religion—yet few men have 
been more rugged or more individual. 


Matty was a natural fighter, he liked a scrap. He liked even better 
a down-to-earth struggle over issues which really mattered to him 
and to his fellow men. Yet he had a profound sympathy with pacifism, 
a sympathy which was both instinctive and philosophical, and 
throughout the last war he stubbornly defended the prerogatives of 
conscientious objectors and political dissidents. He himself gave his 
full, anguished, and honest support to the war. He did his damned- 
est to get into the Marine Corps, which involved a series of visits to 
the recruiting station, physical checkups, the first tooth filling of his 
life, and the climactic disclosure that he measured up to all the 
Marine Corps requirements except for being half an inch too short. 
Matty had to content himself, after fierce inner struggle, with the 
writing of Henry James: The Major Phase as his “overaged con- 
tribution to the war effort.” 

x % * 


Matty believed in the working class and he fought for the working 
class. At the same time his own actual acquaintance with the work- 
ing class was spotty, irregular, sometimes tentative, sometimes clumsy, 
and sometimes inspiring and rewarding. In From the Heart of Europe 
he tells of giving a course of lessons in English, while still a Yale 
undergraduate, to a group of Hungarian workers. Matty did his best 
to share his own educational advantages with them, and the last even- 
ing ended with Prohibition wine, unshackled talk, and a lonely ex- 
hilarated walk under the stars back to the dormitory. “I had felt in 
the natural and hearty comradeship of these men a quality that I 
was just beginning to suspect might be bleached out of middle-class 
college graduates. It was a kind of comradeship I wanted never to 
lose.” This resolution, made in the young solitude of a spring evening, 
remained firmly with Matty, it grew and it dictated and informed 
much of his subsequent action. Yet its fulfillment rarely gave him the 
embracing warmth and support he yearned for. 

His relations with working-class people were most successful 
when they were most consciously political, There are union workers 
and officers, for example, who found in him the most solid, reliable, 
and cooperative supporter they knew outside their own inner ranks. 
But Matty, in dealing with working-class people, almost always wanted 
to get somewhere, prove something, accomplish something. That was 
one thing he was here for. He lacked the gift, and sensed imperfectly 
the necessity, of simply watching and listening and gradually getting to 
see what working people are really like—and then modifying his own 
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behavior accordingly. He wanted, with a lonely passion, to learn 
from the working class, but the process of learning was too often con- 
scious and self-conscious. The very act of learning was visible in the 
keen changes of his eyes, the sudden shift of stance. In talking with 
Matty you could often see on his face the effect which you, as an 
“experience,” were having on him. Conversation of this character 
can be probing, stimulating, and civilized, but it is certainly not easy- 
going. And it often simply stiffens the barriers which impede produc- 
tive rapprochement across class lines. Matty resented the cold 
existence of these barriers, they made him uncomfortable and un- 
happy. But he seldom succeeded in vaulting over them or knocking 
them down. 


Matty did sturdy and conscientious political canvassing for the 
Progressive Party in 1948, especially in the West End and the North 
End of Boston. He worked at the job regularly, and his best credentials 
for it were his obvious personal sincerity and his obvious sense of 
political responsibility. He climbed tenement stairs and sat in tene- 
ment kitchens discussing the status of Czechoslovakia while voters with 
first-generation accents poured out wine and signed nominating peti- 
tions to put Wallace on the Massachusetts ballot. Matty enjoyed 
doing it. But the tenement kitchens were an exploration and an ad- 
venture, they were not his home. The home to which he returned alone 
was a good apartment overlooking Louisburg Square—with a night 
punctuated by insomnia and the challenge of the morning’s work 
awaiting him. 

+ + . 


Matty was in many ways as American as they come. He learned 
and absorbed more and more about this country (even a cursory 
glance at American Renaissance suggests the depth, breadth, and in- 
timacy of his knowledge) and he loved and defended it and its people 
until his death. Yet he was always somewhat rootless, he had no 
province, no “pays.” And, although he enjoyed knowing and cultivat- 
ing regional variations, he felt a certain impatience with the over- 
exuberant puffed-up school of American regionalism. He was born 
in California and often revisited it but he was always rather mock- 
ing about his status as a “native son,” and was never able to take 
California wholly at face value. Some of his childhood was spent in 
Champaign, Illinois, but his passing references in From the Heart of 
Europe evoke isolated bits of remembrance and nostalgia rather than 
any truly deep-seated affection. Santa Fe had a place of its own in his 
heart and elicited an emotion which mingled vivid drama with ten- 
derness. 


Two important influences, among others, helped to mold the 
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NOTES FOR A CHARACTER STUDY 


man: Yale College and Europe. In Europe he was an alert, thought- 
ful, and well-informed foreigner, far better equipped than most Amer- 
icans to know and understand and love Europe, but still necessarily 
seeing it from the outside. His reactions to England, as Rhodes 
scholar and visitor, were more provincially American, more chip-on- 
the-shoulder: English cooking depressed him, English manners ir- 
ritated him, English speech ruffled him, and English complacency 
infuriated him. It is an index of his ability to lay aside his own pre- 
judices that he was able to sympathize with and understand our two 
best known Anglophile expatriates, James and Eliot. (Matty always 
used the impersonal “you” and intensely disliked what struck him as 
the offishness of the impersonal “one”—but it was all right when 
Henry James did it.) 


Most of Matty’s mature life was spent in New England, 
at Cambridge, Boston, and Kittery. And this part of the country, for 
which he developed a real fondness, became in a sense his “province” 
—a province acquired late and again from the outside. His feeling for 
southern Maine and its people was given its first published form in 
his book on Sarah Orne Jewett. Later expressions of the same affec- 
tion run like a thread through the book on Russell Cheney, and jut 
out poignantly from the texture of From the Heart of Europe (the 
“short choppy jabs” of his rowing stroke “picked up from Maine 
lobstermen,” the discussion of Budapest politics which “sounded just 
like listening to arguments about whether you had to be a Republican 
or a Democrat to get on at the Kittery Navy Yard, the opinion de- 
pending on whether it was a McCaffery or a Lathrop talking,” and 
the last Sunday in the country in Czechoslovakia—‘“as the first really 
heavy snowfall of the winter began to sift down through the fir 
trees, it feminded me of Sunday walks in Maine.”’) 





Boston he liked, and his own apartment on Pinckney Street 
overlooking Louisburg Square he loved. But Matty was not one to be 
had by mere charm, even the irresistible charm of Beacon Hill, and 
the city’s encrusted corruption and sluggishimess often depressed and 
stifled him. In some respects he preferred San Francisco, where the 
labor movement was younger and tougher, not old and tired and over- 
fed. He cherished an almost incongruous liking for the Boston Irish, 
and the barrooms which appealed to him most on a solitary evening 
pub-crawl were those where the atmosphere, the voices, and the 
humor were most unequivocally Irish. The plungingly non-sequitur 
bravado of Irish wit had a unique attraction for Matty, whose own 
feet were so sturdily on the ground, whose own wit was bitingly 
mental. His remorseless drive toward getting his work done, toward 
fulfilling his numberless and self-imposed duties, must have found 
a peculiarly ironic and even restful delight in the deflected, ir- 
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responsible, and penetrating humor which is best generated by a 
fusion of southern Ireland, South Boston, and one too many boiler- 
makers. Matty resented the invasion of television, that noisiest and 
most insistent of dull narcotics, which he denounced as “a threat to 
American conversation in its last stronghold, the barroom.” 





* a * 


The patient forbearance which Matty forced himself to learn is 
shown, for one example, by his growing tolerance of the personal 
prejudices and ignorance of the ordinary ill-educated man of good 
will whom he found standing next to him at the bar. The man’s 
views had in all likelihood been formed by the Hearst press, a venal 
Democratic political machine, and an unscrupulously reactionary 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Fifteen years earlier, Matty would have 
bridled at his casual expressions of racial exclusiveness or political 
cynicism, the sharp edge would have come into the voice. In his later 
years Matty had not only learned to try to conserve his own energy, 
wherever possible, for more effective struggle: he had also grown 
to respect, with greater humility, a fellow man accidentally or neces- 
sarily warped by the meanness and brutality of a decadent social 
system. 

Matty showed an understanding, not always found in Northern 
radicals, of the South, past and present, black and white. He respected 
the motives and intelligence of the writers of the Southern agrarian 
scheol, although their social aims were wholly remote from his own. 
He felt a generous sympathy with the defeated, rancorous, and 
groping South, and a comparable impatience with righteous Northern- 
ers who were briskly eager, for example, to condemn the cultural 
backwardness and racial bigotry of South Carolina but impervious to 
the political and social morasses of Boston and Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts. In choosing poems for his edition of the Oxford Book of 
American Verse he allotted full space to the mourning of Timrod, 
Lanier, and Tate, but omitted what seemed to him the narrow 
shrillness of Whittier’s militant Abolitionist verse. 

Matty’s impulse and his considered view were that you fought 
the evil which was nearest at hand: that was part of your job as a 
citizen and a human being, part of your responsibility in being where- 
ever you were. He himself fought for what he believed in through the 
Harvard Teachers’ Union, the Massachussets Civil Liberties Union, 
the state branches of the NCPAC, the PCA, and the Progressive 
Party—these organizations were right there where he lived and 
worked, and he naturally supported them for all he was worth. He 


supported plenty of others too, including a representative assortment 
of those listed by the Attorney General of the United States as 
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b 


“subversive.” Matty’s courage, rectitude, and standards of conduct 
were such that he would have doubtless felt ashamed not to be tick- 
eted as subversive by the head of the Department of Justice. Tom 
Clark and his deputies, compiling their scare lists, were of course 
unable to swerve Matty an inch from his purpose. They may have 
contributed slightly toward rendering his life finally unbearable, but 
that was all. And they did provide an impetus for the last para- 
graphs of From the Heart of Europe, written in December 1947 after 
returning to America, where Matty again affirmed his faith: 


If you believe in a democratic socialism, you must act ac- 
cordingly, and work for it. Many of the positions you take will 
be the same as those taken by Communists, and you will of course 
be vilified for that. But however bad the odds, the final stakes 
are international co-operation or a war that will, at the very 
least, complete the destruction of Europe: the heart of our 
civilization. 

* * * 


I saw Matty only a few times during the year before he killed 
himself, and I cannot attempt any clarification of his suicide which 
is not already fully implicit in his life and his character. I heard the 
news on a ten o’clock broadcast Saturday morning, April 1. When 
the announcer began “F. O. Matthiessen, Harvard professor,” I knew 
instantly how the sentence would end. I had not expected it, I would 
not have predicted it, but I was not totally surprised. Later of course 
one remembered things. I remembered especially Matty’s remark 
about the insomnia: “lying there wishing I were dead.” And I re- 
membered the odd, almost obstinate way he had spoken about some 
passages-in From the Heart of Europe—a sort of cool, even distant 
determination to get certain things solidly on the record. Yet to 
other friends, who had known Matty more intimately and seen him 
more often than I in the last two or three years, his suicide was 
wholly surprising, wholly shocking. It is a beautiful sign of Matty’s 
generosity and the love he bore his friends that he was able to decide, 
plan, and finish his desperate act without remotely revealing to them 
his purpose. To the closest of these friends he left notes. I have seen 
one or two of them. They breathe a spirit of love, despair, courage, 
and control. Matty knew exactly what he was doing, he hated doing it, 
he had to do it. The part which may have tortured him most was 
the anguish he was inevitably inflicting on his friends. 

The way Matty went about it was in character. He finished 
and tied up snugly all the most urgent pending jobs. (He was on 
leave and therefore had no daily duties ‘at Harvard—perceptive 
friends have observed that the absence of steady contact with teach- 
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ing and with students enhanced Matty’s loneliness in the last year.) 
He had just finished reading the galleys of his Oxford Book of 
American Verse and had wrapped them up and sent them back to 
the publisher. His current job was a critical study of Theodore Dreiser 
which he had begun early the year before. The draft of this he 
brought to completion in late March, though part of the final 
chapters was still in longhand and in less finished form than the way 
he ordinarily left his work. He tidied up his desk. He wrote the few 
notes to his close friends and left them in a neat pile, addressed and 
sealed. He had within the year gone carefully over his will, inserting 
some significant changes to make absolutely sure that his money and 
houses, books and furniture, would go to the friends and organiza- 
tions he most respected and loved. This will, which, thus revised, em- 
bodied the final worldly determinations of a Christian man determined 
to die, Matty left on his desk, where it could be most conveniently 
found in the morning. 


That Friday afternoon, March 31, he went to the Manger 
Hotel, a commercial hotel by the North Station. (He liked the old 
North Station, with its rickety Boston & Maine friendliness and its 
promise of fir trees and salt water north of Boston, and he greatly 
preferred even the rebuilt North Station to the shiny heaviness of 
the South Station, with its bland air of furnishing comfortable com- 
muting to New York.) At the Manger he asked the assistant mana- 
ger on desk duty for “a nice airy room,” gave his 87 Pinckney Street 
address in registering, and was assigned an outside room on the twelfth 
floor facing southwest toward Beacon Hill. (The assistant manager 
found him “quiet and well-spoken.”) That evening he had dinner 
with the Murdocks, who lived on Chestnut Street, a two-minute walk 
through Louisburg Square from his own apartment. Kenneth Mur- 
dock was his oldest friend at Harvard. The Murdocks found Matty 
unusually depressed, though he took an active and sometimes eager 
part in discussion with the other guests. Matty had been subject to 
spells of empty and intense depression ever since he had suffered a 
sort of nervous breakdown some years earlier. He had somehow 
managed to pull himself out of it, with almost no visible scars. When 
he left the Murdocks, after saying good night he added “Remember 
that I loved you.” They pleaded with him to get some rest, and of- 
fered to help in any way they could. He told them that his problem 
was one he must face by himself. 

Matty walked back to his apartment and received there a tele- 
phone call from Eleanor Murdock urging him to return to Chestnut 
Street for the night. Matty refused, gently insisting that he would 
be able to sleep. And again he was acting in character. He could not 
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permit himself the relief of depending feebly on others, he could not 
slump into a sobbing hunk of flesh for friends to take care of, he 
could not pamper himself into some sort of easy whimpering de- 
feat. He had chosen death. He had said a year earlier of Theodore 
Spencer, in his obituary note, that “Spencer knew that an accept- 
ance of life involves an acceptance of death.” Matthiessen, his own 
master to the end, not only accepted death, he chose it. He of course 
had to face it alone 


He left his apartment and returned to the Manger. In his room 
there he left the keys to his apartment, his Skull and Bones key from 
Yale, and a note—the final piece of writing to come from his clear 
mind, his fundamentally humble and generous heart, and his tor- 
tured spirit. In it he added a final and painfully poignant editorial 
insertion: “but not until morning.” His mangled body, still faintly 
breathing, was found on Nashua Street, taken to the morgue, and 
shortly afterwards identified by Kenneth Murdock. Before morning 
the rotten, stupid Boston press had found the time, and the wish, to 
begin mangling his life of unselfish service, the very spelling of his 
name, the very content of the note he had left in the room at the 
Manger. This is the note: 


I have taken this room in order to do what I have to do. My 
will is to be found on my desk in my apartment at 87 Pinckney 
St., Boston. Here are the keys. Please notify Harvard University— 
where I have been a professor. 

I am exhausted. I have been subject to so many severe de- 
pressions during the past few years that I can no longer believe 
that I can continue to be of use to my profession and my friends. 
I hope that my friends will be able to believe that I still love 
them in spite of this desperate act. 


F. O. Matthiessen 
(over) 


I should like to be buried beside my mother in the ceme- 
tery at Springfield, Mass. My sister, Mrs. Harold Neubrand, 
490 Bellwood Avenue, N. Tarrytown, New York, will know 
about this. 

but not until morning 

Please notify, / Kenneth B. Murdock, 53 Chesinut St., 
Boston and Jonathan Ogden Bulkley, 295 Madison Avenue 
& E. 79th Street, New York City, who will notify my other 

but not until morning 
Yale friends. Also Mrs. Farwell Knapp, / 136 Myrtle Street, 
Boston, or Mrs. Ruth Putnam at the same address. I would like 
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them to go to my apartment and to see that the letters on the 
desk are mailed. 

How much the state of the world has to do with my state 
of mind I do not know. But as a Christian and a socialist be- 
lieving in international peace, I find myself terribly oppressed 
by the present tensions. 


















































STATEMENTS BY FRIENDS 
AND ASSOCIATES 


HOWARD BAKER 


On July 6, 1949, Matty and I set off from Tuolumne Meadows 
on the walking trip in the high Sierras which we had long planned. 


Up from the Tuolumne gap the trail leads through river meadows 
and then, following furious little streams that tumble through pine 
forests, it comes out on the bleak timber-line lakes that surround 
Vogelsang peak. Walking that day we talked especially about the 
loss of our friends, Russell Cheney and Ted Spencer, and about the 
fortunes, good and ill, of other friends, now mostly dispersed, with 
whom in the late thirties we had lived and worked in Cambridge. 
It was a melancholy subject, the falling apart of a way of life we 
had once enjoyed; and Matty, who was carrying more books in his 
rucksack than seemed appropriate at that altitude, trudged slowly, 
stopping now and then to mention certain compensations that came 
to mind, certain promising students at Harvard, some plays they had 
put on there, the Monthly Review, remnants of hope for the Pro- 
gressive Party. 

He was staunch in these affirmations, as stout as ever about 
the value of his activities, categorical as to the primary importance 
of the labor movement. But I noticed, or thought I noticed, this 
change in him: his assumption that his personal contribution could 
make a palpable difference in the world was not so firm as it once 
had been. He was mindful of the fact, for just one instance, that the 
free press of America had become a fearful mechanism, so that the 
expressions of inquiring minds were most often lost in its clatter. 
But Matty, for all of his alleged egocentricity, was quite impersonal. 
He regarded the vituperation that had been leveled at his own book 
From the Heart of Europe not as the profitable skulduggery of in- 
dividual reviewers but as a quite natural by-product of the times. He 
was generous, perhaps over-generous, with the individual human be- 
ing. 

Tired and somewhat bemused by the vision of evil days, we 
came out at last on the summit, among stunted cedars and ragged 
granite pinnacles, wild lakes and roaring chasms. The white tents of 
the little camp that was to be our headquarters stood in a short ir- 
regular line beside the foaming outlet of Fletcher Lake. We swung 
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down to the tents light-heartedly, enjoyed the fine luxury of a shower- 
bath, took a rest, and had dinner. It was a bountiful dinner, cooked 
and served by a jack-of-all-trades husband and his resourceful wife: 
pioneers in spite of everything, as Matty said. 


We made the climb to Vogelsang Lake after dinner. It was one of 
the places we had most looked forward to visiting: Matty, I think, 
because its name suggested memories of Europe which he cherished; 
and I, I admit, because fellow fishermen had confided to me certain 
impressions of the size of its golden trout. We surmounted the ledge, 
and there, partly wreathed in snow, the lake stretched out on the 
shoulder of the massive ridge. 


Matty was no slower than I to get on the rocks at the edge of the 
water with his rod. Things began to happen for him right away. 
But they were the wrong things. I had lent him a fancy automatic 
reel, which now would suddenly retrieve his line, at high speed, 
usually breaking the leader or wrapping it around his neck. The reel 
did this, he protested loudly, without the least provocation from him 
and without giving him a chance to defend himself. We exchanged 
reels, and then nothing happened. Vogelsang that evening seemed 
as barren as a gigantic saucer of snow-water, which in fact it more or 
less is. 

While I kept on casting, Matty went off to explore the snow 
banks. He came back after a while, scrambling down happily through 
the snow and the slabs of granite, to report that after all there must be 
large golden trout in the bleak lake. He had seen pairs of them lying 
spawning in the grassy shallows at the headwaters. 

We worked our way around the lake, casting all kinds of lures 
and baits into the darkening pools. Once in a while a long fish would 
follow a spinner in and turn lazily and swim away, as if our best ef- 
forts were sufficient only to arouse some sort of dim curiosity in the in- 
habitants of a remote element. There would be the slow flash of 
brilliant color as the fish turned; only that, but we found it very ex- 
citing. And then the mosquitoes, which had been with us all along, 
began to come up in clouds from the stunted, dripping growth along 
the shore. With Matty flailing passionately, we departed abruptly 
for camp. 

At the foot of the lake, just before the drop-off, Matty paused 
in the twilight to look back. He said he wondered whether Vogelsang 
wasn’t named in irony, since the only birds he had seen were little 
black and white crows, nutcrackers, with unbelievably harsh cries. 
It was written on his face that he found our sort of alpine lake dif- 
ferent from what he expected, less hospitable, less congenial, worth- 
less except as a challenge to his experience. He was right about the 
name anyway, as I found out later. 
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A pack-trip had come into camp, and the newcomers were con- 
gregated around a campfire, which Matty, out of his instinctive 
social exuberance, gravitated toward. As it turned out, nothing could 
have been more dismal. The dozen of us sat shrouded and silent until 
at last two girls in Levis started some familiar campfire songs. Matty 
joined in stoutly, doing his utmost, but his baritone was as shaky 
as the trebles were weak; try as he would, he could not conquer his 
native diffidence. On his way to bed he remarked regretfully that 
Americans, unlike Europeans, were unwilling to make even a small 
gesture toward ordinary fellowship. 


The next day we struck across the spur of the ridge and over to 
Florence Lake, and then on to Boothe Lake, which we dropped 
down to in the afternoon. It was surrounded by a serene pine forest 
and pleasant cliffs, and its surface was dimpled and ringed here and 
there by feeding brook trout. And now, having got among fish in 
plenty, Matty caught a few, carefully disengaged the hook, looked at 
them admiringly a moment, and threw them back. Then, having 
taken a copy of Winesburg, Ohio from his pocket, he put his rod aside 
and stretched out on a ledge, perfectly contented. 

When I got back—I had gone on a fruitless quest of larger fish— 
he was looking perplexed. He told me he had had unexpected visitors, 
three hikers, women, who had appeared from nowhere, suddenly from 
nowhere, and with the advantage of numbers on their side and the 
high spirits induced by an encounter in so remote a place, had 
fairly overwhelmed him. They wanted to know, it seemed, all about 
the book he was reading, whether he would teach them to fish, 
where he was from and where he was going. I must have looked un- 
believing, because he turned and pointed out three white figures far 
up on the hillside, tiny and gay, swinging tranquilly along among the 
trees. It was ironic, he said ruefully. You see no people out here, no 
people at all, and suddenly there are too many of them. 


So went the days, that one and the next, and then we set out on 
the circuit to the camp on Merced Lake, just above Yosemite Valley. 

We climbed the zigzag trail over Vogelsang Pass early in the 
morning. As Matty and I toiled upward our talk drifted from the 
eccentricities of the trail-builders to the Hiss trial. Matty was informed, 
as I was not, of all the preposterous data that had come out in the 
course of the hearing; but he was in a mood to seize on nothing as an 
absolute fact or an absolute falsehood. The trial, he seemed to feel, 
was nothing more nor less than a legalized structure of malicious gos- 
sip, a kind of contemptible ritual that filled him with horror. 


That afternoon we borrowed a skiff and went boating on Lake 
Merced. Our expedition was like a ludicrous imitation of other oc- 
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casions in Kittery, Maine. In comparison with the solid boats of New 
England and the sound tides and the habitable shores, our skiff danced 
oddly from the dusk of the overhanging forest to the glare of a 
sun-scorched cliff, at the mercy of the strong but erratic mountain 
winds. Matty took occasion to say he wasn’t romantic, he preferred 
practical boats; that he had thought of giving up teaching and liv- 
ing a freer life, with full time for writing and working in politics, but 
he couldn’t do it, he needed the close association with the minds of 
other people, which only a university could give him. 

The campfire at Lake Merced that night was different from 
the one at Vogelsang. Since most of the guests had gone to bed 
early, the packers—the wranglers and guides—took over. Little by 
little they settled down to swapping yarns about the strange ways of 
people who come into the mountains. They told about the two girls 
who were lost for days in the rough country, and nearly died, although 
they never got out of sight of Yosemite Valley; and about the young 
man who, having got lost, developed some sort of strange panic that 
made him succeed in eluding everyone who was out searching for him. 
The tales were mainly about people whose weaknesses lie hidden and 
unsuspected until some crisis brings them out. It’s easier than you 
think, the wranglers said in one way or another, to get lost, to get 
yourself cut off from reality. 

Matty, who sat somewhat apart, quiet and diffident, was fas- 
cinated no less with the tellers of the tales than with their musings. 
Among them there was a strong-looking, gray-haired man with a 
rugged face and an assured voice. The curious thing about him was 
that he had spent nearly all his life as a police lieutentant in one of 
our more thriving and boastful California cities. What had made him 
change his vocation, what had caused him to prefer sweat and grime 
and mules to respectable authority, did not come out. But the question 
interested Matty deeply, and I am confident that, given the least 
opportunity for research, he would have arrived at a more just under- 
standing of this anomalous character than almost anyone else would 
be capable of. Matty more than anyone had the ability to grasp com- 
plexities in the human being. Though it made his work intolerable 
to conventional minds, it was his great attribute as a critic and 
historian. It was what interested him in Winesburg, Ohio. It is what 
he was pursuing in connection with Theodore Dreiser. 


On the way back to Vogelsang I made a detour in order to fish 
in Emeric Lake while Matty went on over the divide to camp. For 
the first and only time on this trip the fishing was what one hopes for. 
I didn’t catch many trout, but the ones I got were completely satisfac- 


tory. 


When I took up Matty’s trail, I was regretting that he had not 
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come along. But he had had a kind of rendezvous with Dreiser, and 
that was that so far as he was concerned. I began noticing the sturdy, 
undistracted footprints in the dusty trail. This brought up the im- 
age of his sturdy figure, so set in its gait, and always giving the im- 
pression of great determination and loneliness. 





That night Matty asked me point-blank about “my work”—a 
question which I had avoided up until then. I confessed something less 
than enthusiasm for most institutions as I know them, and for pub- 
lishers and publications; therefore my “work” could wait. This was a 
betrayal in a way, for Matty suffered from a lack of faith in these 
things, too; and my scepticism made it difficult for him to cling to the 
first rule in his credo—that of the value of work, not his, not mine, but 
anybody’s as long as it is honest and energetic and humane. His re- 
mark on this subject was characteristic. There are good people in the 
colleges and publishing houses, he said, no matter what one’s opinion 
is of the organizations as a whole. 

Back in Tuolumne Meadows the next day Matty disappeared 
momentarily and then showed up at the door of our tent with a 
newspaper in his hand. The Hiss trial had ended in a hung jury. I 
tried to put a favorable countenance on this by saying that in another 
trial Hiss might be found innocent, because the hung jury indicated 
“reasonable doubt” as to his guilt. But Matty said No to that theory. 
He believed that we would witness the working out of a phenomenon 
inherent in our pragmatic system of justice—that just as law evolves 
toward liberality in order to meet the healthy needs of society, so 
unhappily it could and would evolve in the opposite direction in order 
to satisfy an unhealthy trend in public feeling. 

Matty startled me the next morning by announcing that he 
wanted ‘to ride back as far as Fresno with me, rather than drop 
off in Merced and go directly to San Francisco, It was a sudden de- 
cision, and it surprised me because Matty ordinarily hated any back- 
tracking or playing fast and loose with a carefully thought-out 
schedule. 

So we left the mountains by the road over which we came into 
them, and out in the San Joaquin Valley it was very hot once again. 
In Fresno time began running short. When I got profoundly and 
profanely exasperated with a traffic jam, Matty came right out and 
laughed at me. For once, it didn’t seem to matter at all to him that 
it was his train I was trying to get him to. 
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F. O. Matthiessen’s way of living tended to eliminate the usual 
division between public and private life. When he gave a speech or a 
lecture, he not only spoke his whole mind but also engaged emotions 
which most people reserve for home. At home, he was usually still con- 
cerned with what for most people are impersonal matters, though 
now with fewer, more like-minded people, and over a drink and 
dinner instead of a desk. Because for him there were no merely im- 
personal issues, and few that were merely personal, he put more of 
himself into everything that he did, and asked more of his work 
and associates, than people do who move at the end of each day of a 
working world into a family. The total way he engaged himself, which 
gave him his heroic and dedicated quality, made relaxation and easy 
enjoyment peculiarly difficult—and also necessary. He lived with 
a tension which kept threatening to cut him off from spontaneous en- 
counters with experience; yet without enjoyment for its own sake, his 
disciplined will and intellect could not function to interpret and 
evaluate life. To break the tension, his temperament required a 
gesture, a change, an occasion or place apart. 


The house at Kittery, Maine, which he shared with Russell 
Cheney, was certainly the most important such place. It was an 
alternative to Cambridge without which he could not have been 
what he was in Cambridge. The whole set of his body and face at 
work (as in the frontispiece picture vis-a-vis a student) led you to 
expect that he would be concerned only with the rigorous and 
tragic sides of life; but he constantly upset this expectation by the 
way his rigor deferred to pleasure, by the zest with which he could 
point to the arbitrary this and that on which delight takes hold. This 
zest and relish were grounded in the experience of easy occasions like 
that of the other frontispiece picture—occasions for which Kittery 
was the center. 


Mrs. Knapp has described the life there, during the vacations of 
the late twenties and early thirties, from the standpoint of an intimate 
neighbor. Like a great many others, I knew Kittery as a visitor from 
Cambridge, in my case beginning in 1934. By that time a succession 
of week-end guests were a regular part of the life there. But this did 
not mean that Matty simply moved his Cambridge life up; his life in 
Kittery was different, with a difference which he cherished. A visit 
made you aware of a range in his living which in Cambridge appeared 
for the most part merely as a range in his awareness. The battered, 
soft-colored clothes in which he met you at the train in Portsmouth 
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went with unaccustomed talk of local particulars, of this house or that 
small shop, as you drove back to Kittery; and he was apt to take, not 
the shortest, most purposive route, but a long way round. His bearing, 
though even here it was never quite casual, lacked the usual fighter’s 
stance of Cambridge. A necessary consequence of his unqualified per- 
sonal commitment was that he laid himself open to ad hominem attack. 
Knowing he was without the defense of detachment, in Cambridge he 
was always ready to “slap down hard” (as he put it) people who took 
a cheap sort of advantage: he was ready to shift instantly from an 
attitude of communion to one of combat—often with very little provo- 
cation, as the years wore on and hurts accumulated. But at Kittery 
he went about unarmed; the attitude, in him, amounted to a positive 
gesture of faith in the visitor. 


He invited a great many different sorts of people: it is too bad, 
now, that there was no stuffy keeping of a guest book, for a complete 
list would be very interesting. He respected something in all of them 
(he could not relax with people he did not respect). He gave to each 
new guest the same kind of attention which he gave to a book he 
expected to enjoy and find illuminating—a deliberately undistracted 
attention, alert to know and enjoy distinguishing difference, diffident 
about categorical judgments, for he had the experience and imagina- 
tion to understand how remorseless are the stresses which determine 
human limitations. The defect of this quality was that in exploring 
the life represented by a new guest, he sometimes unconsciously 
neglected old friends, in spite of the most loyal intentions. 


One general criterion in choosing visitors was the expectation that 
they could enjoy themselves; and this in turn was so that Russell 
Cheney could enjoy them. For Cheney, who as a painter was free to 
stay at Kittery most of the time, was the genius of the place. He gave 
it the form and graciousness which Matty’s impatient vitality valued 
enough to sit down and enjoy. Most of the things in the house were 
Russell’s: isolated pieces of furniture brought over gradually from 
his family’s big mill-owner’s mansion in Manchester, Connecticut, 
where for years he still kept a studio; all sorts of amusing or beautiful 
objects he picked up to put in his paintings, from various lovely 
fabrics to a fierce little Chinese dog and a cork bird on a string, with 
windmill wings, which “belonged to the cats” but was kept hang- 
ing up on the mantle, its stick in a jet vase; wonderful china and 
glass which came to him from his mother. The simple one-and-a-half 
story house, where originally somebody built fishing boats in a slip 
still apparent at the foot of the lawn, was an extraordinary combina- 
tion of gay elegance and casual simplicity. It was Russell who made 
the diverse things go together, for example by the way he painted 
the walls and woodwork. A friend remembers particularly how, from 
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one end of the dining room table, the pink and yellow of the adjoining 
rooms chimed together through the open doorways. Russell’s influence 
extended even to the views of the harbor through the dining room 
window or from the screen porch, for he had put the window and 
water into several of his pictures, and into others the various lights 
inside and outside the pale-green frames of the porch screens. 

Russell’s effect on the place is concentrated for me in the memory 
of his unusually large brown eyes, which seemed to take in and hold, 
without cunning or anxiety, whatever they looked at. The benign and 
diffident expression of his dignified Yankee face contrasted mark- 
edly with the eyes’ intensity. He did not need to talk as much as most 
of the people who came, and it was he who looked out for what was 
not in the words of the occasions. Often you would discover with sur- 
prise that instead of listening to some visiting friend, he would be 
looking at him. This was not necessarily absence: he could see a per- 
son’s quality as well as Matty could hear it. And he valued people, 
not for their ideas or their achievements, as Matty tended to do in 
spite of himself, but for their openness to life and capacity to enjoy. 

The identification of Kittery with living and enjoyment amounted 
for Matty to a kind of dedication: a sort of ritual was necessary to 
permit his strenuous egotism and selflessness to approach pleasure. 
There was no generalization about it, no talk about pleasure—of 
course no heartiness or sentiment-mongering. The attitude was implicit 
in his way of acting, in a set of local jokes, a set of customs kept up. 

Thanksgiving parties were one of the customs. Five or six people 
would come up Wednesday afternoon, arriving after dark. In the cold 
or wet weather, the low house looked particularly settled into its spot 
above the water, which was visible only where its molten surface re- 
flected scattered red, white, and green lights. The holiday had started 
when everybody was warming up with highballs in the very small 
back sitting-room. Matty, compact in the corner, would tell about the 
latest stupidity of his cat Baby, who was always cast as an incom- 
petent, and about the latest ruthless exploit of Pretzel, the cat he kept 
savage by constant sparring matches. Then he would move on the 
visitors. If on his last visit Howard Baker, had, say, fixed a latch, 
Matty would propose that Howard get right up and rebuild the icebox, 
starting with the ice. “As for me, Baby and I will watch, we don’t 
understand such things.” Russell, in the intervals of nursing some 
sauce in the kitchen, would lean against the door into the dining 
room, listening and laughing and throwing an occasional quiet poke 
at Matty’s extravagance. 

Russell made all the dinners; the women who were visiting helped, 
but only as a sort of ceremonial honor. Nelson, the big Jamaican Negro 
who (until he “went into and out of business”) cleaned up in the 
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morning and cooked lunch, always left by mid-afternoon. The meals 
were clear, decisive, and delicious: there was one crucial dish, usually 
something in a sauce; it was followed regularly by things that required 
no fussy preparation, salad, cheese and crackers, and after the very 
good wine was all gone, fruit from a centerpiece which it was a shame 
to spoil, because Russell set the table in the way he arranged a subject 
for a still life. Everybody stayed on around the table until bedtime. 
There was no lounging room or lounging furniture in the house; its 
sociability was over meals, the coffee after dinner, and the cognac after 
that (Matty nursed a single glass all evening, since drink after dinner 
interfered with his early morning work). Russell talked most during 
the meal, telling about children who had encouraged him while he 
painted, or about a complicatedly sociable deal with a neighbor who 
was going to fix the roof, or noting in his witty and imaginative way 
some telling particular about an author or public man under discus- 
sion. With coffee, there would be a slack moment in which two or 
three conversations developed, with indecisive boundaries. Then one 
of these would gather momentum and take in the others as dinner- 
time turned into the long evening. A tale of somebody’s about staying 
in a hospice at Assisi, for example, would turn into talk of Giotto and 
Cimabue and speculation about the motive for naturalism, which in 
turn might lead to reminiscences of the vacation from Oxford when 
Matty first saw those pictures. Any list of the topics, especially by one 
visitor, would be misleadingly partial and give a false impression of 
rigidity. Matty often did not talk much himself, joining instead by 
giving the sort of attention I have mentioned. There were sometimes 
heated arguments—his convictions were as vigilant as ever after 
dinner—though normally things were easy in Kittery as they often 
were not after dinner in town. There were sometimes fights, too, at 
Kittery, very bitter ones; but not over the table; it had a certain con- 
secrated quality hard to describe. This came partly from the fact that 
the group was not a family, and yet its members were making together, 
especially at Thanksgiving, something like a family without the dead 
weight of arbitrary and routine association. 

Thanksgiving day itself began with a long walk after a catch-as- 
catch-can breakfast (breakfast was just food, not a meal). For once 
Matty did not set aside the morning for work. The walk was chosen 
with the same sort of respect for the various life in the countryside 
which he showed for the life in friends. But once on the move, when the 
party had broken up into twos and threes, he would become absorbed in 
conversation, doing more of the talking now than at night, and he would 
look about him only for brief intervals, almost dutifully. It was only 
when he had occasion to tell about something along the way that he 
really got into focus on the Portsmouth country. He knew about it 
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in great detail, and saw it closely, especially the spots which Russell 
had painted. Though he cared for the dignity and beauty of the big 
houses, he felt no nostalgia for the great days. His most lively interest 
was in the immediate life of local people who worked at the Navy 
Yard or had a boat, people he knew through Russell rather than on 
his own. His concern with the region was not facile; but it was rather 
like that of an American who has settled abroad in some richly pro- 
vincial locality. There were, indeed, many things about the way the 
household was conducted which recalled such life abroad, rather than 
American customs, though not on any deliberate and self-conscious 
basis. The Thanksgiving dinner to which we returned from the walk 
was American from turkey to plum pudding: afterwards nothing was 
possible except to sleep until time to go to the six o’clock train. 

At about six o’clock Friday morning Matty would be getting his 
cold breakfast over with quickly in order to get back to work. 


BARROWS DUNHAM 


When Professor Matthiessen died, the cold war made its first 
martyr among scholars. He was sweet in temperament, abundant in 
learning, lofty in desire. And the present world was more than he 
could bear. 

It is not so strange. Any scholar who is more than a philological 
hack knows a great deal of the hopes and anxieties of men, their 
achievements and defeats. He looks on these as treasures to be made 
accessible by interpretation and to be guarded from misuse. He 
loves the works of men because he loves men. He cannot without 
horror perceive that men and all their works, from pyramid to 
skyscraper, may end one day as simple sacrifice to hydrogen. 

This is one source of anguish. There is another: calumny. Pro- 
fessor Matthiessen belonged on the political Left, from which no 
threat or slander ever drove him. The price for this loyalty was 
attacks from fellow-scholars who specialized in denigration, occasional 
unflattering mention in the newspapers, and consequent anonymous 
telephone calls. 

I imagine he knew that such are the rewards of left-wing virtue, 
for he accepted them with a smile. But I fancy that when he saw 
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the same deadly epithets hurled at the political Center by vociferat- 
ing jackanapes of the extreme Right, he felt a sort of ultimate des- 
pair. One cannot feel more helpless than in a place and time where 
slander settles everything. The arrow that wounded Jessup killed 
Matthiessen. 

Is it so small a wrong to use our scholars thus? Shall great learn- 
ing and a careful mind reach no issue except tragedy? It was not for 
the sake of this that we listened on Parnassus or followed Aristotle in 
his walks. Rather, it was to know as much as we could know, and of 
that knowledge to speak as much as we could speak. Compared with 
this, the hardened sanctimony of political fanatics is foul indeed. 

The fanatics, however, will not abate their rage until we force 
them to. This, I should think, is the main task. Meanwhile, before 
our scholars suffer further wounds, we ought to throw about them the 
protection of our comradeship and love. We ought to cease regarding 
them as names for sponsor lists, and take them at once as fellow- 
soldiers in the battle. 

Scholars like Professor Matthiessen have incredible modesty. 
They are the very arteries of culture; and yet, in their loneliness, they 
think themselves of little use. One word in recognition of their gifts 
and manhood might well heal all. 

In his suicide note he referred to himself as “a Christian and a 
socialist,” knowing that death would intercept reprisals. Of course he 
was: taking one’s stand on the ethics of the Gospels, one cannot be 
either without being both. This, then, was the doctrine he died for, 
the doctrine which, in his way, he nobly advanced. 

Let Scaliger and Bentley and Porson make room in their 
Elysium for a new sort of scholar, who understood that learning is 
a jewel and delight, but—more than these—a food for all mankind. 


VINCENT R. DUNNE 


The work of F. O. Matthiessen is at once a record of the re- 
action of a great spirit to the problems of today and a challenge to 
the critical thought processes of men and women of his generation. A 
great deal of his attention in the years 1936-1950 was centered upon 
the need to give the lie to old superstitions and to bring reason and 
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truth to the aid of the “suspect” and the victims of the hob-nailed 
reaction ensconced in official places throughout the world. 

Matthiessen “lunged in the breeching” when called upon to count 
with glee the workers and liberals marked for the faggot and stake. 
He stood up as a leader of men who are dedicated to a great idea. 
For Matty, the Bill of Rights meant what the words say: freedom of 
speech—the right to bear arms—no search and seizure! 

His visit to Minneapolis in 1936 gave me a firsthand opportunity 
to see a scholar from Harvard who was interested in the fighting 
labor movement, which had preoccupied my time altogether for 
twenty years. I did not become personally acquainted with him then; 
quite likely, we were both too busy. I’m sure I was the loser by 
reason of the circumstances. 

Matthiessen’s attentiveness to the workers’ movement and espe- 
cially his active intervention on the side of the militants in the next 
few years convinced me that I had met, however casually, an ex- 
ceptional individual. 

Matty established the fact for all to see in the crucial years of 
1940-42 that he could not be bullied or bribed. He took his stand as a 
member of the Civil Rights Defense Committee to fight against the 
victimization in Minneapolis of twenty-nine Socialist Workers Party 
leaders and CIO Truckdrivers’ Union members under the Smith “Gag” 
Act—which launched the modern Witch Hunt in America. 

I saw Matty again in 1942 in Boston. He attended a meeting 
held in the Socialist Workers Party headquarters under the auspices of 
the Civil Rights Defense Committee. He made his presence felt at that 
meeting—positively—as was his custom. 

All during the years of World War II he fought for justice— 
political affiliation of the oppressed did not matter for Matty. He 
understood the meaning of a fight for civil rights. 

He was one of the first to lend support to James Kutcher, the 
legless veteran fired from his job in the Veterans’ Administration be- 
cause of his membership in the Socialist Workers Party. 

Matty, with a few friends from Harvard, attended a meeting of 
the Socialist Workers Party in Boston when I spoke there in January, 
1949. My subject was “Civil Rights and the Labor Movement.” 
Matty participated in the discussion and, after the meeting, over 
coffee and beer said to me: “I envy you, Dunne. You have a political 
party. Probably that’s what I need. I’m a socialist, too.” 


A few weeks before his death, he mailed me a copy of From 
the Heart of Europe—one of his latest books. I read it and gained a 
new appreciation of him. F.O.M. made a lasting mark in the world 
of ideas and action. 
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That he had for years believed the labor movement would lead 
men and women to a better life must be taken for granted. In the 
swift march of events, he found a good way to act in accordance 
with that conviction. That he inspired many people with his example 
is certain. It is just as certain that his record of selfless participation 
in the fight for justice will inspire countless young workers and in- 
tellectuals in the future. 


JOHN FINCH 


He was the best teacher we had. At the end of one of the first 
lectures I ever heard him give, he apologized for the inconclusiveness 
of what he had said. The lecture had not been neat, timed, and 
rounded; his never were. In his apology he used a favorite image: “I 
have been trying to open doors for you.” The metaphor defines his 
quality as critic and historian and teacher and man—his stubborn 
aversion to closed doors and minds, to the hates or prejudices that 
block, to all severed communications, to everything that cramps the 
spatial freedom of the human imagination. 


His stormy dedication to the act of communicating moved him 
in many channels. It made him, for instance, one of the finest com- 
panions one could have in the theater. The play, for him, was the 
imitation of an action, surely, but an action imitated before an au- 
dience, thus an action shared. As member of an audience he took 
his part seriously and with humility. He admired the American clowns 
no less than the English tragedians, Savo and Clark and Lahr no less 
than Olivier and Gielgud, because they all performed the theatrical 
act of sharing. Best of all, I suppose, he valued the actors who 
communicate in the mixed terms of laughter and pity, like Chaplin 
or his favorite, Barry Fitzgerald. In teaching the literature of the 
theater he developed ways of lifting the play from the lifeless page. 
His students read the plays aloud or acted them for each other so 
that the circuit of the art might be complete. 

Scores of actors, playwrights, directors, and producers could 
testify to the worth of his encouragement. The members of the 
Veterans Theater at Cambridge, which, has become the excellent 
Brattle Theater, could detail all the ways he helped them, with advice 
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and financial support and belief in their aims, to become one of our 
most exciting independent companies and to bring good theater at 
last back within Harvard’s reach. But most of all, it is the people in 
the audiences whose indebtedness should be spoken. He taught so 
many of them in America to make higher demands upon themselves 
and their theater that they will go on being a leaven to our stage. 
The audience never had a better teacher. 


The last time I went to the theater with him the play was Lear. 
Afterwards he wanted to talk—about William Devlin’s fine perform- 
ance, about the good Fool and the good Edgar, about the speaking of 
the verse and all the other aspects of the production. He admitted that 
if he had been an actor, Kent’s was the role he would have wanted to 
play. He spoke, too, of what the times have done for this tragedy, how 
they have faced us with cruelty and acquainted us with horror to the 
point where we can look upon Gloucester’s blinding or the agony of 
the Dover cliff almost with recognition. The nineteenth-century 
judgments of the play’s unfitness for the stage now seem finicky and 
squeamish. Finally he spoke of Lear’s matchless prayer for the poor 
naked wretches. The lines had long been a part of him. As he talked 
one felt a sense of the looped and windowed raggedness of our 
present world. If one had known that this was to be the last chance, 
one would have told him that, in seasons such as these, one life like 
his does much to show the heavens more just. 





VITTORIO GABRIELI 


In order to account adequately for my acute sense of loss at 
Matty’s death I should have to record in detail my share in the com- 
mon debt of the world of culture to his outstanding literary achieve- 
ment. Matty was the first scholar to unlock for me, a foreign student, 
the door to a real appreciation of art and expression in American 
literature and to a critical insight into the boundless possibilities, for 
good or evil, of the New World. 

My sense of bereavement, however, reaches deeper than merely 
intellectual levels of consciousness. What I experienced at the news of 
Matty’s tragic end I have never felt since the death of my parents or 
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a few comrades who got killed during the partisan warfare against 
Fascists and Germans in Italy and for whom my affection and ad- 
miration are greater than words can express. And yet my direct con- 
tacts with Matty added up to a couple of months over a period of 
three years. 


I shall here confine myself to conjuring up some aspects of his 
magnetic personality which left a strong impress on my mind. My 
earliest recollection of Matty dates back to the summer of 1947, at the 
Seminar in American Civilization in Salzburg, Austria. In the spacious 
dining room of Leopoldskron I noticed at breakfast a short man sitting 
at the center of the long table and talking to a group of European 
students. He wore a dark green velvet jacket, and under his thoughtful 
forehead his searching eyes took in with rapid glances the picture of 
the other members of the Seminar across the table, as if impatient to 
widen the circle of his new acquaintances. Matty, to whom I intro- 
duced myself shortly afterwards, was soon to become the most popular 
of the faculty members, and his lectures attracted most of the students, 
no matter what their specific field of interest might be. The gravely 
modulated cadences of his voice and his impassioned, if controlled, 
eloquence, managed to cast an esthetic spell over his audience, and in 
the discussions which followed all members were challenged by his 
contagious example to measure up to a high standard of alert per- 
ception and commitment to the subject. 


Out of the classroom, Matty was constantly mixing with all of 
us, eagerly volunteering in the give and take of everyday conversa- 
tion. I think he was one of the few who got to know all the other 
members of the Seminar. At mealtimes he liked to change his seat 
frequently in order to have a chance to talk to different people every 
time. Of each one of us he wished to know as much as possible, in- 
quiring with an inexhaustible interest about our personal backgrounds 
and divers human experiences. In spite of his own quaint reserve, he 
was able to break through the barriers of shyness and aloofness of 
many European students who at first appeared a little puzzled by the 
unusual sight of a “professor,” combining with a stern conscience 
of his profession and teaching duties such a generous open-mindedness 
and curiosity and naive, almost boyish joy in living. Matty did not 
conceal his radical political beliefs under the mantle of scholarly 
objectivity and non-committal detachment. Among several exciting 
conversations about literature and politics, I vividly recall one which 
revealed to me his deep religious feeling. To my somewhat scholastic 
reduction of the religious impulse to the Arnoldian “morality tinc- 
tured with emotion,” he mildly opposed his mature unsophisticated 
faith in God and his dissatisfaction with a purely worldly ethics. Only 
later, however, did I grasp the close link between Matty’s Christianity 
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and his socialism, as well as his significant revaluation of the senior 
Henry James’s views about socicty as “the redeemed form of man.” 
When, on parting, I tried to express my gratitude for what I felt his 
teaching and company had meant for me, he seemed slightly embar- 
rassed at his own inability to respond to my Latin demonstrativeness 
without a sizable amount of Anglo-Saxon self-control. 


In the year and a half which elapsed before I saw Matty again, 
this time in the States, we had a brief, informal correspondence. He 
sent me more of his books—some of them I had received as a gift on 
leaving Salzburg—and when I reviewed From the Heart of Europe 
for an Italian magazine, without concealing my disagreement with 
some points of his political analysis, he wrote me saying that he was 
“immensely grateful” for my criticism. All his letters in this period 
struck a note of haunting awareness of the breath-taking tempo of the 
changes in international affairs (“the inexorable speed of our present 
history”). Before the “very grim world that we face this spring [1948],” 
he looked back “for encouragement to our Salzburg community of 
spirit.” 

As soon as I landed in New York in February, 1949, Matty invited 
me to visit him in Boston, “whenever the violent speed of that vast 
and extraordinary city begins to oppress you. . . . ” While living at 
his hospitable apartment on Beacon Hill, I caught a glimpse of the 
multiple and unceasing activities of Matty’s day. The unswerving 
devotion to his profession, as well as to the duties of democratic citi- 
zenship as he consistently lived up to them, took a heavy toll of his 
immense energies and high-strung nature. 

The sober decoration and furniture of his apartment bore the 
signature of his refined taste and sense of order, which seemed only 
to renounce its claims before the paramount privileges of his two 
oversized cats, Barney and Baby. Matty’s exceeding partiality for 
these permanent guests of his is probably well known to all those who 
visited 87 Pinckney Street or Kittery, but I was amused one day by 
his quasi-serious comments, while examining some patterns of new up- 
holstery for his badly scratched wingchairs and sofa, about their suit- 
ability and power of attraction for the paws of his cats. Being very 
fond of his apartment, Matty was visibly gratified at my enthusiasm 
for his pictures and carpets, the beautiful Italian crockery and table- 
cloths, his most treasured books, including a small edition of Camoéns’ 
Os Lusiadas, with Melville’s signature, and above all the view of the 
grassy Louisburg Square, framed in the décor of the warm red brick 
housefronts, the bow-windows, and embedded in the cool shadow dif- 
fused by the rustling foliage of the huge catalpas and ailanthus. He 
enjoyed the silent seclusion and the early nineteenth-century charm of 
this neighborhood, contrasting with what he termed the new corrup- 
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tion and ugliness of the surrounding industrial and commercial 
districts. 


Two little incidents during my first short stay in Boston proved 
to me how Matty’s solidarity with labor was not only theoretical and 
how his generosity in sharing his possessions with others was prompt 
and infinitely delicate. His apartment needing some repairs, Matty 
would not let the real-estate agent hire for the job non-unionized 
hands, although obviously by refusing to use cheap labor, he would 
have to pay a much higher bill. Secondly, when he realized that I 
would like and find it very convenient to move to Boston for the 
summer, Matty immediately offered his house to me. I was no sooner 
back in New York to finish my work there than he wrote me “just 
a hurried note to assure you that there isn’t the slightest doubt about 
my apartment being yours for the summer.” 

Once he was settled in Kittery, “working very steadily” at his 

Dreiser book and I in 87 Pinckney Street, sallying forth daily in the 
blistering July heat to hunt out my British Radicals of the eighteentl 
century in the stacks of Widener, Matty came again to my succor 
writing: “I am hoping very much that you can pay me a visit here. . 
I would be delighted to have your company... at any time, for as 
long or short a visit as you choose.” After I had spent ten days in his 
charming cottage by the Piscataqua river and, back in Boston, was 
trying to reciprocate his kindness, most inadequately, by putting 
some order in the chaos of his magnificent library, Matty renewed the 
invitation: “If you exhaust yourself, perhaps I could persuade you to 
another visit here. . . . As I hope you know I’d be delighted to have 
you as a guest.” A postscript added teasingly: “Perhaps I could secure 
some horse-blinkers to prevent you from looking at the view and so 
to keep your eyes on your work,” playful reference to the difficulty I 
had experienced in concentrating on my books while in Kittery, dis- 
tracted by the magic of the place. Nevertheless I stuck to my snug 
city-shell in Pinckney Street, only to receive shortly afterwards another 
piece of banter from Matty: “The cats and I send proper regards from 
this distractingly beautiful spot!” 

While my eyes and imagination listlessly wandered about the wild 
scenery at Kittery—the granite shore and the white sails flying seaward 
under a pearly sky, the flowers and shrubs in Matty’s garden, the 
goldenrods and tiger-lilies, I had plenty of time to observe and medi- 
tate on the fascinating personality of my host. 

After a “wonderfully relaxing” vacation in the West, one of his 
usual vacations combining intellectual and physical exercise, Matty 
had plunged into a continued reading of Dreiser’s books with the same 
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decision with which he would dive headlong into the cold waters of 
the Piscataqua. The only unplanned evasions of his strict working 
schedule consisted in brief spells, when he would rush downstairs 
from his tiny observatory-office and turn on the radio to get the latest 
reports on the feats and defeats of the Red Sox. Otherwise he liked 
to ease off the mental strain by some strenuous exercise. Shortly before 
lunch time or after his usual afternoon nap, he would enter Russell 
Cheney’s studio, where he liked to have his guests do their work, and 
invite me to join him in a swim or a boating jaunt in his black and 
green dory. Or it might be a walk to the open ocean through the 
pointed firs, or an exciting ride (Matty was the most excited, self- 
conscious driver I ever ran across) to the neighboring villages evoked 
by the incisive pen of Sarah Orne Jewett and the delicate brush of Rus- 
sel Cheney. While driving Matty used to talk uninterruptedly, as though 
he were trying to exorcize the demon of machinery, which made him as 
uneasy and clumsy even in handling a telephone or a toaster as before 
any new-fangled gadget. In the evening Matty would sometimes let 
himself go in speaking of his past. He would recall his Yale and 
Oxford days, the thrilling experience of his “discovery” of Giotto’s 
paintings in Italy and, by contrast, the annoying incident with a 
Fascist policeman in Venice, who had vainly tried to bully him into 
standing up at a café while “Giovinezza” was being broadcast; or his 
grandfather’s conflicting loyalties, to the European native country and 
the new American homeland, at the outbreak of World War I. When- 
ever Matty mentioned his mother or his dead friends, Russell Cheney 
and Ted Spencer, a veil of melancholy would dim his eye and his 
voice sounded graver. 

When I last saw Matty on a rainy day in Kittery at the end of 
September, he appeared worried about the recent violations of 
academic freedom resulting in the dismissal of some university profes- 
sors for their radical views. It was quite clear to me that he was not 
concerned about himself, but about his younger colleagues who might 
be debarred from tenure or promotion owing to a political discrimina- 
tion which would affect adversely scientific research and intellectual 
progress. 

On December 29, 1949, when I was once more in Italy, he wrote 
me: “I have begun to write now and find it as painful as ever, but I 
have a draft of the first five chapters up through Sister Carrie and as 
the pages mount up, the case never looks quite so hopeless. Still, there 
is a long way to go before I can hope to get on the plane for Rome 
on which I have a reservation on April 29. Good heart for the New 
Year.” 

Talking recently about Matty with some Fulbright students in 
Rome who had worked with him at Harvard, I saw by their faltering 
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M. GOODWIN 
voices and moist eyes how deeply affected they had been by his death, 
and I was reminded of Henry Adams’ dictum: “A parent gives life. 
but as a parent, gives no more... . / A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops.” 


R. M. GOODWIN 


To have known and worked with F. O. Matthiessen was to have 
received a great impulse, and those lives that were touched by his 
have been deeply affected by the strength of his beliefs and the 
vigor and purity with which he lived them. I would like to say 
why his life meant so much to me and why his violent self-destruction 
was so appalling for me and for others, even when they did not 
know him. 


My association with him began about twenty years ago, as a 
student in his course on “Eight English Poets.” He taught me, in an 
unforgettable fashion, what is the nature of poetry, how it achieves 
its purposes, why it is important, and how the false can be distin- 
guished from the true. He was never merely a lecturer: the principles 
he taught were those which he had felt and made you feel. Nothing 
else in all my education approached that experience. 

Having begun as his student, my acquaintance with him devel- 
oped in a very different direction. Politics was for him, I think, no 
less important than literature, and the idea that the understanding 
of literature ended with the book or with the classroom was unaccept- 
able. His preoccupation with political and moral problems was con- 
stant and entirely consistent. Naturally he took a leading part in the 
formation and building of the Harvard Teachers’ Union. For him it 
represented the proper vehicle for activity in university affairs and 
for direct participation in the wider working-class movement. 
Throughout the Union’s lively and even tempestuous existence, he 
stood for the maximum of unity of the forces of the Left that could 
be consistent with a vigorous program of action. He would never 
join in a vendetta against the Communists, or the anti-Communists, 
and substantially his own position became ,the dominant one in the 
Union. In the larger context of national and international events, we 
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now know that this was a losing policy, so that he saw the Union 
shrink to nothing during the war and fail afterwards to recover any- 
thing but a shadow of its former strength. It was a severe blow to his 
own position and to the Union which had been one of his primary 
interests. I never heard him state it as baldly as this, but he was per- 
fectly aware of it in concrete discussions of strategy and policy. Yet no 
matter how much the Union faltered and failed to attract new mem- 
bers he never allowed his interest and participation to lessen. That 
the Union survived was almost entirely his doing, for it was his ex- 
ample that rallied others more faint-hearted. 


It is difficult to convey the sense of how strongly he influenced 
a continuing stream of students and younger colleagues. He stood for 
the conviction, which was quiet, firm, and beyond discussion, that 
socialism was the goal and that it could be approached through 
practical cooperation with working-class organizations. One could 
not help being struck by the fact that it was for him a selfless pursuit 
without any desire for acclaim or reward, indeed in the face of critic- 
ism and at considerable cost to his own career. I, in particular, 
responded to the way in which he united the two main concerns of 
his life—art and politics—without in any way allowing either to 
dominate the other. Literature could not be severed from life, but 
rather was its permanent expression and its truest measure: the good 
life was indissolubly linked with good art. The reaffirmation of this 
by a man of his stature, integrity, and sensitivity was, for me, a con- 
tinuing support in a time in which this is increasingly called into 
question. He insisted on standards of excellence in literature whether 
its politics agreed with his or not. For his last piece of scholarship he 
chose Dreiser because Dreiser was an artist deeply concerned with 
politics. A sense of dissatisfaction and frustration over the writing of 
the book probably played a role in his final despondency. He found 
no fault with the content of Dreiser’s work, but the form did not really 
meet his standards, and with his usual complete honesty he could not 
ignore this fact. 





I began as a student and an admirer, and I progressed insensibly 
to the status of friend. His direct manner and overriding concern 
with progressive issues made it easy for him to step over the barriers 
of age. He was an exacting but always a rewarding friend, for he 
brought a rich and sensitive sincerity to the discussion of an idea, of 
the meaning of a line of poetry, or the quality of an experience. In my 
experience, he could be gay and light-hearted, but, to a quite extra- 
ordinary degree, his life was filled and ruled by the ideas and 
principles he so vigorously affirmed. The wide sweep of events has 
been steadily and finally overwhelmingly against everything he be- 
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lieved in. He could and did face disagreeable facts but he could not, 
or so I saw it, admit any impairment of principle or of confidence in 
the future. Therefore it made a singularly strong impression on me 
when, shortly before his death, I said to him that I thought the 
years between thirty and forty must be the most difficult of all, and 
he replied, without any hesitation, “Wait until you have lived the years 
between forty and fifty.” From me, at least, he ordinarily concealed 
what I think must have been a vast inner anguish. 


LEO HURVICH 


Two impressions of Matty stand out in my mind. Matty obviously 
believed that any issue—no matter how bitterly contested—could be 
fairly and justly settled by rational minds engaging in completely 
free, open, democratic discussion. There was, for example, his first 
meeting as President of the Teachers’ Union. When the long-impend- 
ing, long-smoldering debate between the pro and con elements of the 
aid-to-Britain program flared up at this meeting he lost no time in 
putting this belief into practice. Anxious to remain fair and im- 
partial, and eager for everyone to be heard, he proceeded, in effect, 
to suspend the customary rules of order. The rules were still rather 
unfamiliar to him and seemed merely to be restricting free discussion. 
That he had to reverse this decision in the course of a few short 
moments is not surprising nor particularly important. What is im- 
portant is Matty’s belief and the impression it made on some of us 
there. 


Nor shall I ever forget his dogged and courageous refusal to allow 
red-baiting to influence his sponsorship of a cause. The details of 
a meeting held in Boston and featuring Congressman Marcantonio 
are dim in memory and irrelevant here. But the memory of Matty 
sitting there on the platform of Symphony Hall is clear and vivid. For 
Matty sat there (and spoke briefly) despite a typical intensive pre- 
meeting newspaper barrage of red-baiting which had sent almost every 
other distinguished sponsor scurrying for the shelter of “respectability.” 
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Matty was my friend. Since he was usually in Cambridge and I 
in New York, we actually met very little—except for the summer of 
1947, when we taught American literature together at the Salzburg 
Seminar in American Civilization. There were frequent strains on 
our friendship. I disagreed profoundly with him on many political 
questions, and as I often told him, thought some of his attachments 
naive and dangerous. I could never understand—or wished not to 
understand—how anyone who adhered so firmly to democracy, and 
was a Christian, could countenance the contempt of individual dif- 
ferences, the terror, and the suppressiveness practiced by Russia and its 
vassals in Eastern Europe. But he was my friend. There was a large 
area of understanding between us that I valued very deeply, and which 
was quite apart from our common interest in literature and our 
futile wranglings over politics. When the horrifying news of his death 
came to me, and I saw how shamelessly the Communists and the 
rabid patrioteers, the Howard Fasts and the Bill Cunninghams alike, 
made a political football of his death, I could think of him only as 
my friend, as someone I loved and respected for his essential human 
qualities, as someone a great many people had lost. 


And so it is only of Matty as a human being that I write here. For 
no more than Matty himself—as he indicated with typical honesty 
in his suicide note—do I know what part the cold war played in his 
decision to end his life. That the current situation oppressed him, as 
it must any decent human being, and that it added to his already 
great loneliness, I have no doubt. But I am not seeking to minimize 
and certainly not to scorn his political enthusiasms when I say that 
it always seemed to me that they were founded not on any great in- 
tellectual passion—like his devotion to the poetry of T. S. Eliot—but 
on his spiritual loneliness and on his desire to get away from many 
stultifications and pettinesses in the academic world. He always showed 
an unmistakable pleasure in defying stuffed shirts. It was the challenge 
to convention, the chance for unexpected comradeship outside the 
academic walls, the pleasure and relief of extending himself beyond 
his often pessimistic notions of himself, that I felt so strongly in his 
loyalty to—as he stressed—‘‘unpopular” causes. He liked these 
causes, not least, because they were unpopular, because it was im- 
portant to his self-respect to run the risk of supporting them. This 
risk mattered more to him, I believe, than that all his convictions 
should be engaged by such causes. And all his convictions certainly 
were not engaged by them. 
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What moved him most as a person—I saw this every day for 
six weeks at Salzburg—was the need to give himself away to people 
he cared for. It was this that made him so moving and unforgettable 
a figure at Salzburg. He was not only in every sense the leader of our 
enterprise—it was he particularly, by his personal generosity, his cur- 
iosity, his constant availability, the deeply felt and extraordinarily sym- 
pathetic relationships he formed with students of different countries 
and conflicting political views, who personified the rich human in- 
terchange and re-opening of communication between American and 
European intellectuals that we sought from the Seminar. When I think 
of Salzburg, I think first of Matty. Of Matty with a young Italian 
professor of English who was too experienced in the ways of 
authoritarianism to share Matty’s illusions about the Italian Com- 
munist or “Socialist” parties, but who was one of Matty’s closest 
friends—it was wonderful to watch them together. Of Matty climb- 
ing Mount Untersberg with us one blazing July day, and talking 
Henry James and listening to racy stories from a_ particularly 
worldly young Roman all the way to the top—I had never seen 
him so happy. Of Matty singing with us over the beer barrel on the 
steps of Schloss Leopoldskron, absolutely amazed and delighted by 
all the songs Finns, Hungarians, Englishmen, Australians, Austrians, 
Greeks, and Americans could sing together. Of Matty with his 
Finnish friend, Anni Holm; and with another Italian friend, Gab- 
riele Baldini, who dedicated to him the first edition of American 
poetry in translation that was published in Italy after the war; and 
with a young Czech Communist; and with a Greek Royalist—they 
were all his friends, and their feeling for him and their joy in his 
spontaneity gave the tone to our Seminar. 


But especially do I remember Matty reading Eliot to us at 
Salzburg. There was one day, near the end of the course, when he 
held the whole mass group of us in the library spellbound by the 
depth of emotion with which he read and expounded the last part 
of The Waste Land. I have never seen a lecture audience so moved, 
so happily aware that it was in contact with a man at his best, and 
whose greatest urge was to share with us the things he loved. All that 
could be so wonderful in Matty flashed out upon our strangely mixed 
group that afternoon, binding us together in reverence for the creative 
spirit, transcending our nominal political differences—and all through 
his love of the poem, through the solemnity, the dignity, the marvel- 
ous inwardness with which he read. He was really free that day, com- 
pletely in tune with himself, and he gave us all something that will 
always live in my mind as an example of the reconciliatory spirit 
at its most instinctive, its most truthful, its. most loving—of Matty as 
in his deepest self he was, of Matty our friend. 
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HELEN B. KNAPP 


I will tell about the earlier years in Kittery when we were 
younger and gayer. 

Soon after Matty and Russell Cheney (my uncle) had bought 
the house in Old Ferry Lane, and established it as their permanent 
home, my husband and I followed them to Kittery and acquired our 
own very old house near them. An idyllic succession of summers 
followed, with close association between the four of us, our joy in 
being together enhanced by the beauty and charm of our surroundings. 


Farwell and I adapted our days to the “Sacred Schedule,” our 
name for Matty’s ironclad pattern of routine he laid out for himself 
to work by and live by. 

Immediately after breakfast he retired to his study at the top 
of his house, shutting himself completely away from the outside af- 
fairs of the household and writing or studying uninterruptedly until 
luncheon at one o’clock. This schedule continued until the day of his 
death, and showed results in the amazing quantity and quality of 
his work. In those early Kittery days Russell also followed this 
morning work program, at least in theory, but methodical ways were 
entirely foreign to his artist’s nature, and he was constantly and guiltily 
deserting his painting to pull a weed in the garden or run over to 
Portsmouth after lobsters. 

Luncheon was followed by a ten-minute cat nap, and then came 
the exercise hour and the great game of deck tennis. It was at this 
point in the day that Far and I took our part in the Sacred 
Schedule. 

Matty’s attitude towards athletic games, and particularly deck 
tennis, was one of passionate concentration. No light recreation this. 
He cared intensely to win, and he played with a whirlwind ferocity 
that was practically never matched by his opponents. The four of us 
played doubles, and the problem always was how to divide three 
inferior players and one demon player to bring the game to an ap- 
proximate evenness in the final score. Russell was our worst player, 
and never could be made to take things seriously. He clowned his 
disgraceful lack of prowess, and made us all laugh a great deal, and 
Matty often did some clowning too—the funniest I’ve ever witnessed 
—but, if the score should even begin to go against him, all funny 
business immediately stopped, and his game became positively ter- 
rifying in its intensity. Occasionally at those times his temper, always 
so perilously close to the explosive point, would flair at some trivial 
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disagreement in the game, and for a moment lightning flashed, and 
we all felt miserable. It never lasted of course. This temper, that 
lashed out so many times at those he most loved, vanished just as 
rapidly as it came, to be succeeded by such loving tenderness toward 
the victim, and such looks of “I’m sorry, please forgive me” that one 
felt reconciled to the hurt for the sake of the healing affection which 


followed. 


Next on the Schedule was a sea swim, or more properly described 
as, first, a bracing of nerves for the ordeal by water, then a hasty 
duck under, a yell of agony, and a race to get out to dry land and 
restore the circulation to numb legs. Matty never admitted the water 
to be cold. He wore bathing trunks which always appeared to be in 
imminent peril of falling off, but never quite did, and he enjoyed 
himself (or appeared to) in those icy Maine waters every summer 
day, sometimes up to Thanksgiving. 

Nothing has ever tasted better to me than the hot cup of tea 
which followed the dip in the sea. The yellow cats were an important 
part of the tea hour, each with his separate dish of cream and a 
lavish share of Matty’s attention. The cats, of course, played a major 
role in Matty’s life. He showered on them endless solicitous care, 
and they appeared to provide him with a sort of emotional outlet. 
He claimed to admire them for their cruel and independent natures. 
Actually, he chose to play up their absurdities, using ridicule as a 
cloak, much as a parent will do to hide his pride and deep tenderness 
for his child. 


Matty and Russell made a perfect team as hosts to a brilliant 
and interesting household, where guests constantly came and went, 
a stimulating, vividly interesting throng. Russell had a green thumb. 
The beauty of his garden was breath-taking, and his touch inside the 
house was equally apparent in infinite ways. The suppers he cooked 
were memorable. He and Farwell rivalled each other as cooks, and 
Matty and I were content to oh and ah and taste during those in- 
numerable times when we four dined together. Sometimes we were 
just gay and silly, and in those days Matty often had moods of 
foolishness which kept his audience helpless with laughter. 

But my best memories are of the evenings when he read aloud 
to us. We would sit around the table in the glow of candlelight, after 
a superb meal, the contentment of close association with beloved 
companions, and Matty’s wonderful voice giving new meaning to the 
poetry he was reading. 


I think often about those days, and I know now, as I did then, 
that they belong among the most precious memories in my life. 
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To say that Matty was keenly aware of the problems of our time 
is not to say that he was sure of the answers, or proud of his superior 
awareness. His book From the Heart of Europe is a living demon- 
stration of his everlasting habit of asking searching qustions, and of 
the effect of this search upon him. 


For Matty, as for most intellectuals who support the progressive 
position, this search turned inward upon himself, even while it turned 
outward upon the swiftly changing world around him. After so much 
has happened in the six months since his death to change the world 
he knew, we are still confronted—on rereading the book—by the same 
questions with which he was struggling as an individual intellectual 
in an increasingly collectivized world. If we accompany him in his 
search, we can arrive at some of his tentative answers as to his own 
role. 

The Matty who died this spring was the same “Christian and 
socialist” (as he described himself in his last letter) who said in the 
first sentence of From the Heart of Europe: 





I want to write about some of the things it means to be an 
American today. That is the chief thing I came to Europe to 
think about. 


He went to Europe on that trip 


with a strong conviction of the values of American democracy, 
yet also with what I take to be a saving characteristic of American 
civilization: a sharp critical sense of both its excesses and its 
limitations. .. . 


He went, also, with a growing sense of isolation from many of 
his old friends, and from many, if not most, of his academic contem- 
poraries, Profound differences between his views and theirs undoubt- 
edly produced a widening gulf he found it hard to bridge, and con- 
tributed to his loneliness, as did the deaths over a period of years of 
some of his most intimate friends. 


He did not treasure loneliness. Many passages in the book show 
his fight to overcome it: speaking of Hawthorne and “the proud, 
lonely will,” Matty says of his own generation, “our road leads not 
toward independent isolation, but towards a more fully shared 
existence. . . .” He shows also his awareness of the fight others were 
making against loneliness. After an encounter with a Spanish Loyalist 
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who cannot go back to Spain until it is “liberated,” Matty reported: 


He does not want to be a Spaniard in Paris. But he recognizes 


now that he must have roots. 
sight into loneliness. . . 


. . . I have never had a deeper in- 


Again, in describing an anti-Fascist Italian, Matty shows him 


as one who 


belongs to the small Action Party, which seems old-fashioned 
even to an American. It is composed mainly of high-principled 
intellectuals, liberals in the continental, Crocean sense of the word, 
so devoted to their abstract ideas that they are still detached from 
any mass base. They have not yet learned that no progressive 
party can carry real weight unless it is solidly rooted in the labor 


movement. 


Those who know Matty’s role in the Progressive Party of Mas- 
sachusetts, or in the Harvard Teachers’ Union, know that he was 
forever striving to practice this creed, and preaching it too. He was 
aware, nevertheless, that this participation in political and trade union 
activity was not a thoroughgoing solution for the essential loneliness 
of most intellectuals, for his own loneliness, or for his need to fight 


against it. He speaks of 


the defects of individualism—the tragedy which ensues when man 
conceives proudly of himself as pitted against the mass, instead of 
finding the fulfilment of his nature through interdependence with 


his fellow men. 


Yet, in talking about Henry James’s effect on certain well-read 
GIs who turned to his work during the war, Matty describes their 
“great need, during the unrelenting outwardness of those years, for 
his kind of order as a bulwark against disorder.” He goes on: 


In a world of breakdown such as he never conceived, we can now 
find in his work, not an escape, but a renewed sense of the dignity 
of the human spirit, however precarious this may be in our own 
overwhelming sense of imminent ruin. 


To balance his lectures on James, he introduced his students to 
Dreiser, about whom he was writing when he died. Matty asks: 


Could any European quite respond to what still excites me so 
much in reading Dreiser: the great new domain he opened by 
bringing into our literature the city as it was felt to be by those 
struggling in it, particularly by the outsiders looking in, or rather, 
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up, at the world of financial power? . . . in no other author is 
there a more accurate recognition that in the fierce competitive 
jungle of the big city there are no equals, only those moving up 
or down. 


Matty had come, vicariously, to share Dreiser’s knowledge “that 
America is the most terrifying country in which to be really poor,” 
and, as his friends know, he spent a good deal of time, here and 
abroad, striking up acquaintances with Dreiser’s counterparts, “the 
immigrant’s son from the wrong side of the tracks,” and with those 
who worked with and for them. 


Returning on an army train from Munich to Salzburg, Matty fell 
into talk with an American from the Pacific Northwest, employed by 
the International Refugee Organization, who told him: 


The Russians know what they want, and we’d damn well better 
stop arguing with ourselves and go ahead and teach what we be- 
lieve in. 


Of this conversation, Matty says: 


We were back in the groove where my own thoughts had revolved 
so often before. What do we Americans believe in? What do we 
want? If . . . we teach capitalistic free enterprise in a country 
that has no present possibility of anything of the sort, what have 
we taught? The Marxists mastered long ago a lesson that none of 
us Can ignore: it is worse than futile to try to instill democracy 
without building concurrently its economic basis. 


In this passage Matty reflects the evolution of his own thought 
from its preoccupation with the sensitive individual American whose 
life and thoughts are depicted by the great literary figures he wrote 
about in American Renaissance (Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, and Whitman), the American portrayed by Henry James, and 
typified by the James family. Throughout his career, Matty’s interest 
focused on these sensitive individuals, whose attempts to adjust to 
their own times provided the material of American literature. As he 
studied our more recent literature, however, Matty discovered that his 
own felt need to come to grips with our times threw light on the work 
of Dreiser and others, authors whose appetite for the life around them 
involved them with the problems of their whole society. 

In his effort to understand why the socially privileged individuals 
of his own time could not enjoy their privileges without awareness 
of and concern for the welfare of the underprivileged in their own 
society, Matty came to respect the Russians’ reliance on economic 
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improvement as the basis for changing people’s ideas. This respect for 
their practical approach to their propaganda job at home and abroad 
did not dull the edge of Matty’s criticism of the Russians for what he 
called their emphasis on “official life” as against “real life.” He 
remained to the end of his life the critic concerned with literary 
values, eager to defend creative work against all those who seemed 
to him to threaten its accomplishment. He wrote: 


The Soviet State takes the position, which states have tended to 
do throughout history, that thought can be dangerous. 


Matty, delighted that thought is dangerous, adds that artists 
often intend their work to be 


as dangerous as possible. They try to do everything they can to 
break through all expected reactions, to disturb, to shock, to 
compel people to keep life fresh by not allowing it to stay hard- 
ened in any conventiona 


He urges that 


it is obvious that if good art can do good, bad art can do 
And here we 
where great modern societics need to summon all their collective 
intelligence to avoid the rigidity that means death to the mind... . 


harm 


Here Matty is on home ground. He asks: 


Could not a state that believes in the widest possible diffusion of 
education among its citizens trust them to discover such a fact for 
themselves [that is, that the lyrics of Akhmatova were too personal, 
and melancholy could not be afforded in a coun- 
try that had to summon all its energies to rebuild after the terrible 
destruction of war], as they compare their reading with their 
experience? Isn’t one of the chief functions of education to pre- 
pare people to do that continually in their daily lives? 


too melancholy 


The occasion for these observations was Matty’s conversation 
with a Czech Communist at Salzburg. He adds: 


I didn’t say all these things, as Jan and I sat on the grass and 
. . But many similar thoughts have been in 
my mind for years now, in the conflict between my enduring 
belief in socialism and some of the grave shortcomings of the 
. . He was more ready to accept the neces- 
sity, if not the desirability, of more sweeping controls than I, 


drank our beer. 


present Soviet state. . 


] 


i 
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enter the area of the censor... an area 
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out of my easier American experience, could be. . . . He doubt- 
less was putting me down as an outdated middle-class intellectual. 


In these terms Matty was “an outdated middle-class intellectual” 
to the last; his code required him to see both sides of this argument, 
his and Jan’s; it required also that Matty should fight the rigidity 
of Soviet literary censorship on one side, and the parallel rigidity of 
the Hollywood mass producer on the other. He saw these things 


as essentially the same. They have both gone to the same lengths 
through their belief that thought is dangerous. The Hollywood 
producer measures the danger solely in terms of money, since 
any deviation from the approved and expected formula may mean 
the loss of a million at the box office. Both are committed to 
official versions of life, and must, therefore, be resisted at every 
point by anyone concerned with breaking through the official 
to the real. 


The passages I have quoted do not begin to do justice to the 
range of Matty’s interests as reflected in From the Heart of Europe, 
which shows him as a man of immense goodwill, grappling with all 
the dilemmas of the well-educated, well-to-do American intellectual 
of our day. Readers of the book should be grateful that not long 
before his death, and while struggling against the effects of profound 
depression, he was able to raise so sharply so many of the questions 
which confront the artists, writers, teachers, and other creative and 
professional workers of America today, questions for which he found 
no easy answers. 


From the Heart of Europe shows Matty as he saw himself: chiefly 
as a teacher and critic, who recognized that his excursion into the 
realms of political action or teachers’ union organization was neces- 
sary to prepare himself for more useful citizenship, but above all for 
more effective teaching and criticism. We can say of him, as he said 
of the fine artist, that he was occupied 


not in dwelling upon his differences from other men, but in 
finding through his art the most complete means of communi- 
cation with them. 








CORLISS LAMONT 
CORLISS LAMONT 


I first met F. O. Matthiessen when we were both students at 
New College, Oxford, during the year 1924-25. Since he had already 
been there a year he knew the ropes and was kind enough to en- 
lighten me on various aspects of Oxford life. We would have tea 
occasionally in his room or mine and would sometimes sit next to each 
other in the dining hall where the English students were not any too 
cordial toward strangers from Britain’s former American colony. 


In those days, twenty-five years ago, Matthiessen had the same 
scintillating mind and generous personality as in his later years. Like 
myself, he appreciated the leisurely atmosphere of Oxford and the 
wonderful quiet beauty of the old college buildings and gardens. It 
was a superlative place to read and work, free from the characteristic 
distractions of American college life. 


Ever since those years at Oxford it was my privilege to be a 
friend of Matty. And as time went by, we found ourselves both sup- 
porting the same progressive organizations and sharing a similar 
viewpoint on social and economic problems. 

The American Left has rarely suffered a greater loss than Mat- 
thiessen’s untimely death, so comparable to that of Harold Laski in 
England within the same week. Matthiessen’s thought, like Laski’s, 
penetrated in ever widening circles far beyond the boundaries of his 
own country. Harvard mourns him, and Yale; America, and the 
world. 


J. ©. LEVENSON 


So many of us, in trying to tell of our affection and admiration for 
Matty to people who did not know him, have found ourselves dwelling 
on his abstract virtues and talking of him only as a great man. What 
we unconsciously conceal, because it is so hard to express, is the deep 
personal joy we had in knowing him. He had the quality of “ex- 
periencing his own time to the full” that he recommended to would- 
be critics, a quality which I never witnessed better than during a 
September week in Paris, in 1947. 
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My wife and I stayed that week at his hotel in the Rue de 
Verneuil, a small clean place, public bathhouse two blocks away. Every 
day we walked with Matty, morning, afternoon, and night, and 
though he was a short man, he set a pace which we happily stretched 
to keep up. We proudly took him to the boite de nuit where, two 
months before, Liam O’Flaherty had almost taken a poke at me; he 
took us to the restaurant where he and his older friends had had 
great times when he was in Europe as a student. Our part in the 
exchange could not go much further, but it was the spirit of the mutual 
showings which mattered. Every next morning when we woke late with 
our feet still tired, he would greet us boisterously: “I’ve written eight 
pages this morning and been out to look at the river. What have you 
done?” Having a good time was truly recreation for him. At twice 
our age, he had twice our energy. 

He taught us Paris, architecture, art, writing, history, people. He 
taught us to see painting and to taste wine as we had done neither 
before, and he left us memory of an Avignon Pietd and of Chauteau- 
neuf-du-Pape and of dinners with European friends at which con- 
versation was exciting art. But to say that he was inevitably a 
teacher is to disguise how naturally he was a friend. At The Magic 
Flute, while I spent intermission hunting for the men’s room, he was 
buying a glass of champagne for my wife—he wasn’t afraid of 
looking like a tourist. At the Féte Champétre, he bought her tickets 
on a chicken and a suckling pig that were being raffled—he was glad 
to look like “a small-town guy.” He even deigned, on the day we 
were leaving, to try our particular connoisseurship and that afternoon 
joined us at Rumpelmayer’s for ice cream. He said he had nothing 
against ice cream, he just preferred aperitif. We talked about some 
new paintings we had just seen, until it was time to be on our way to 
the station. When we said good-bye, we left him standing on the 
corner of the Rue de Rivoli, the long arcade stretching behind him. 
The bright sun of late afternoon and the reflected light which glanced 
from the golden statue of Jeanne d’Arc seemed to focus on him as 
he waved. 

We remember words for what we saw or did, but not for our 
feeling that he is part of our biography. Just one debt we owe him is 
for showing us Paris as Russell Cheney had first showed it to hirg 
twenty-five years before. 








HARRY LEVIN 


HARRY LEVIN 


Matty was starting to teach at Harvard in 1929 when I was a 
freshman, and it was my great good luck to be in his first class. The 
twenty years that have elapsed since then have witnessed revolutionary 
changes in the study of literature, which owe as much to his efforts 
as to anyone’s. What he particularly represented, for those of us who 
studied and later taught with him, was a shift from the philological to 
the critical approach and from a historical to a contemporary em- 
phasis. The movement of his energetic and comprehensive mind, 
which was richly associative rather than strictly logical, gave him a 
special feeling for the relations between the arts and above all for 
the interrelationship between social problems and cultural develop- 
ments. In so far as we who basked in his light or followed paths he 
had broken were able to escape from the besetting triviality and 
mediocrity of academic scholarship, it was owing to his deep concern 
for fundamentals. His healthy impatience with minor works, which 
clutter the curriculum and scarcely survive beyond doctoral disserta- 
tions, came as the corollary to his intensive preoccupation with mas- 
terpieces. It is not without significance that the adjective “major” 
figured so often in his lectures and writings. Style, in the elegant sense, 
was something he disdained to cultivate; but there is another sense in 
which every paragraph bears his stylistic signature. Certain words, 
which Ted Spencer used to call “mattyisms,” were the recurrent touch- 
stones of his vocabulary. Not only “major” but “impact,” “achieve- 
ment,” “focus,” and “crystallize,” attest his habit of fixing on what 
was genuinely important and projecting a clearer awareness of it. “To 
come to grips with’—his friends will always associate this expression 
with him, and it will always remind them of his sincere determination 
to meet issues squarely and vigorously. Perhaps it is also worth remem- 
bering that, whenever he spoke, his characteristic gesture was an 
exploratory motion of the right hand and sometimes the left, as if he 
were groping through the darkness toward what Melville would have 
called “the usable truth.” But if we seek a characterizing phrase from 
the literary tradition that he interpreted in American Renaissance, 
and to which From the Heart of Europe itself belongs, we find it in 
Emerson’s “Society and Solitude.” In Matty’s lively companionship 
and in his tragic loneliness, in his strong convictions and his delicate 
sensibilities, he lived that paradox intensely. Hence he has spoken, 
and will continue to speak, as one of the most authoritative voices of 
our culture, its achievements, and its conflicts. 


MONTHLY REVIEW 
HELEN MERRELL LYND 


The Moscow Art Theater interpretation of The Lower Depths 
suggests capacities of human beings to experience different things 
simultaneously which I had not known could be expressed, which I 
had scarcely known existed. It is more than the chance occurrence 
that it was at this play that I first met Matty, in Moscow in the fall 
of 1938, that associates it with him in my thought. I have spent an 
evening in a group of people with Matty when he has said less than 
anyone else there, but when I constantly felt that in every issue dis- 
cussed, in every appraisal made, he was aware of more different facets 
in the situation than any of the others. He was unsparingly honest, 
and for him honesty meant refusing to ignore or to minimize any es- 
sential aspect of a complex human situation. This quality, I believe, 
contributed to his loneliness. Most of his friends were primarily 
socialists or Christians or artists or critics. For Matty these things were 
as inevitably wrought together in life as were the diverse elements 
which he, following Eliot, found in the poets of the seventeenth 
century. 

But Matty gave his devoted support to more single-minded friends 
and to causes more simply conceived. My second encounter with Matty 
was at a meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Union at which he presided 
and I spoke. He was not a particularly forceful chairman. One had 
a sense, rather, that while the welfare of teachers was at stake Matty 
was inevitably to be found among those fighting for it. 

Another incident left with me this same impression—of his con- 
cern with the matter in hand rather than with his role in it. PM had 
been supporting some cause for which letters and signatures were 
sought. I happened to see Matty the day his letter was published with 
the final key paragraph accidentally omitted. At this distance I don’t 
remember what the issue was; I do remember Matty’s laughing com- 
ment, “It certainly makes what I wrote seem pretty silly with that left 
out!” Most of us who would write such a letter in the first place would 
be unable to avoid personal indignation over misquotation. 

One night on a remote island in Maine looking through my 
hostess’s books I pulled out a book by Matthiessen, Sarah Orne Jewett. 
She said, “I don’t think that’s the Matthiessen you know; that’s a 
Down East biography.” But for Matty the country of the pointed firs 
was as important as socialism or Christianity and no lower in any 
hierarchy of values, 

I have had occasion to turn to Matty for help for persons close 
to me in situations which required unusual understanding. Always I 
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have found warmth and understanding; but warmth never meant soft- 
ness nor any blurring of the issues which had to be met. 

Writing in his Achievement of T. S. Eliot on “The Integrity of a 
Work of Art,” Matty said: “The value of the tragic writer has always 
lain in the uncompromising honesty with which he has cut through 
appearances to face the real conditions of man’s lot, in his refusal to 
be deceived by any easy answer, in the unflinching, if agonized, expres- 
sion of what he knows to be true.” That uncompromising character, 
that refusal to deny the importance of any aspect of life he believed to 
be true, brought anguish to Matty, but it is his enduring strength. 


RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, JR. 


Because Matty was in a sense all character—here tolerant and 
gentle; there uncompromising and rigid; now kind, now savage; 
sometimes responsive, sometimes cold—we cannot memorialize him 
as a “character” in the Chippsian manner so favored by the friends 
of other professors who would soften their own bereavement with 
comforting and comfortable legend about lovable eccentricities. 

Yet we tried, some of us here in New York who had been his 
students and friends between 1936 and 1941, to ease the shock of 
Matty’s death by recalling the homely, colloquial details of our rela- 
tionships with him. One of us remembered a glimpse of a (to us) 
little-known period of his life when he mentioned the excitement 
and delight Fitzgerald’s This Side of Paradise had brought to him 
when he was a Yale undergraduate; another spoke of the weekends 
at Kittery when discussions about poetry and politics were interrupted 
to listen to reports of the progress of the Red Sox. But, however much 
we have tried, on the day we learned of his death and since, to avoid 
the elegiac, we found ourselves talking, not of his tastes and idiosyn- 
cracies, sharp and special though they were, but finally of his ideas. 

At the time of his death, we remembered his preoccupation with 
the isolation of the American intellectual and artist, a preoccupation 
which, I recall, had marked a long discussion (in the pre-Bollingen 
controversy days) about Ezra Pound, whom Matty saw as another 
victim of American life; a preoccupation which also accounted for his 
searching, even fascinated questions about the lonely death of my 


friend Tom Heggen. 
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And yet, for all his concern and identification with this isolation 
(and his death seems a final act, in total isolation, to end isolation) 
it is more important now, I think, that his life was an embattled 
campaign against the forces in our society responsible for estrangement 
and alienation. Man alone and man in community: this double em- 
phasis meant that for Matty there was no great breach between a 
loving study of, say, Ash Wednesday and months of time and energy 
devoted to Harry Bridges’ Defense Committee. The complicated con- 
nections between art and politics are not susceptible of easy analysis. 
But Matty distributed his energies in terms, it seems to me, of a central, 
unifying idea: if it is the function of literature to raise the important 
questions of human values, it is the function of political action to 
provide the important answers, principally, in Matty’s view, through 
working for a new, rationally ordered society. 

For those of us who have gone into teaching, the broad, undog- 
matic, humanistic bases of his approach to art and American civiliza- 
tion are his most significant bequests. It is hard to realize that Matty 
will not be with us to comment and criticize, but if we can view his 
death with a little of that sense of complexity and ambiguity of experi- 
ence which he felt is communicated by the great, particularly the 
tragic, works of literature, it can help overcome our shock, The 
ambiguity might be further defined in terms of the two great ingre- 
dients which he felt it was art’s purpose to record, and criticism’s 
function to interpret-—“man’s anguish and triumph.” The scope and 
depth of his own anguish, his loneliness and vulnerability, were evi- 
dent, but they remain, for me at least, unfathomable. Apparently, 
however, when he came to believe that his anguish threatened to crip- 
ple him as a man, a scholar, a teacher, and a citizen, he acted with 
characteristic decisiveness. In this there is a kind of triumph. But 
the lasting triumph is in his immense contribution to our knowledge 
of art, and through art, of man’s potentialities; in the quality of his 
wrath at social injustice and his whole-hearted involvement in political 
life; and in the example, more relevant than ever now in this “time of 
the toad,” of his intellectual and moral courage. 
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It is a truism that there is nothing much more dangerous to a 
friendship than a literary collaboration. But my collaboration with 
Matthiessen on The Notebooks of Henry James not only did not strain 
our friendship but enriched and deepened it. The episode has sig- 
nificance, I think, because it illustrates some of his best qualities. 


The first stage in the preparation of the book was the establish- 
ment of an accurate text of the notebooks. This involved many hours 
of reading microfilm copies and tiresome re-examinations of the orig- 
inals. Our teeth were set on edge by the vagaries of James’s script, 
and my colleague developed a vivid vocabulary with which to de- 
nounce the novelist’s penmanship. We disagreed in our readings now 
and then, but Matthiessen never lost his temper, and patiently dis- 
cussed with me every doubtful case. No matter how weary he was, he 
steadfastly refused to gloss anything over with guesswork and insisted 
that no word might stand unless we were both as sure about it as it 
was humanly possible to be. 


Then came the writing of the editorial comments. My interest in 
James antedated Matthiessen’s, but he had written about him as I 
had not and had studied him far more closely than I. It would have 
been entirely proper had he chosen to decide what each of us should 
write about and how, but he did not. Instead he proposed that the 
passages which required annotation should be divided equally between 
us, one half to be treated by him and one half by me. The division 
was made with constant consideration of my preferences and special 
interests. After we had written our first drafts we exchanged them 
and each freely criticized the other’s work. There were inevitably many 
points of content and style on which we differed violently, but he 
showed no trace of the resentment of criticism so common among 
lesser scholars, and every issue was settled by amicable, albeit some- 
times long and heated, discussion. Since he was the expert, not I, he 
might well have made himself the arbiter, but his generosity of mind 
and his understanding of what co-operative scholarship means pre- 
vented that. All that he insisted on was that anything either of us 
wrote must be as accurate, as illuminating, and as well-phrased as 
we could make it. 

When the book came out some hasty reviewers assumed it to be 
principally his work or referred to it as if he had had no collaborator. 
Only then did he become annoyed, and he spared no pains to correct 
the critics’ misapprehensions. In short, from the beginning to the end 
of the work he revealed the generosity, understanding, and wisdom 
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which informed all his scholarly work and his relations with those of 
his colleagues who cared for the things he did. He revealed also 
his faith that the intellectual life demands the free give-and-take of 
ideas, and he demonstrated once more his belief that the truest friend- 
ship is based on the sharing by two individuals of a common interest 
and a willingness to work together for a worthy end. 


LAURETTE P. MURDOCK 


For twenty-one years Matty was my loyal good friend. I knew 
him in Cambridge and in Boston, and I knew his friends who have 
written about him at Harvard. I also knew him in Santa Fe—on a 
three week’s visit—a place he loved deeply, and I want to give a 
picture of him there. He rarely gave himself a holiday, but he was 
responsive to the peculiar heightened sense of living that is in the air 
at Santa Fe and seemed happy—as nearly relaxed as he ever was. 





See him in corduroy jacket, bright shirt, and a big hat (not the 
ten-gallon size) like those the politicos wore when the legislature was 
in session, standing in front of the adobe house he and Russell Cheney 
rented for the winter of 1934-35; looking across the red mesa at the 
snow-covered Sangre de Cristo Mountains; or sitting in his friend 
Harry Dorman’s garden drinking Irish—hear his sudden laugh; or 
watching Russell painting the red silk shirt in his portrait of Jesus 
Baca, the ex-sheriff of Santa Fe—who had the gun that shot Billy 
the Kid. 

In the morning he usually worked—unless we went on a trip to a 
pueblo—while Russell and I did the marketing and then painted 
till time for lunch. Matty called us the “Busy Bee Painters’ and Wri- 
ters’ Club.” A woman from “way back east” in Oklahoma did the 
cleaning and gave us lunch. She probably spelled her name Pinnion 
but they gave it local color by insisting on Pifion. Repeal was new then 
and so was the wine, but at that altitude (seven thousand feet), and 
in the pleasure of being there at all, it kept me in a dreamy mizmaze 
of happiness. 

Matty enjoyed little things: little beauties like the sun on an 
adobe wall, the sharp smell of pifion smoke, that went up the moun- 
tainside in a blue haze from the early morning fires; or small ab- 
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surdities like the silent rushing out from behind a telegraph pole of 
a white bull terrier who waited all day for a chance to snap at auto- 
mobile tires. He called him (in his uncertain French) Onnemi. These 
things—then—must have been a kind of safety valve, for his capacity 
for enjoyment was in direct ratio to his openness to suffering. 

Friendship with Matty was not easy. He was as severe with others 
as he was with himself, and found it hard to tolerate intellectual 
frivolity or lapses in taste. Our friendship was not in the realm of 
scholarship—I am no scholar—but was simply a rich sharing of some 
of the loveliest things in life. 


I miss my steadfast, peppery friend. 


EMILY KNAPP PITKIN 


The following is part of a letter from Matty to me, written from 
Prague in the fall of 1947, my Junior year in college: 


I was very interested in your account of where you are now 
in philosophy, and was glad to hear that you have seen around 
and beyond Bertrand Russell, as I thought you would. Of course, 
if you don’t know it already, you might as well realize now that 
you have already done much more reading in formal philosophy 
than your dear old godfather, who long ago learned that his mind 
is too thickly concrete for any sustained flights in logic or meta- 
physics, and does what he can to build his own philosophy (so- 
called) out of what he knows of poetry and politics. 


Talking with Matty and learning from that thickly concrete 
mind, having the prospect of hearing my serious ideas taken seriously 
(with the understanding that I would later see around and beyond 
them), seemed always for me the real substance of the agonizing 
process of growing up. Still, the first shock of real communication 
with Matty came a few days after Russell Cheney had died when, 
during an evening together, I saw Matty simply as a grief-stricken 
friend. All through my school and college years there had been beau- 
tiful summer afternoons having tea on the porch in Kittery, listening 
at first from the sidelines to his students talk, and feeling with them 
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the same sort of humility in the face of all the warmth and direct- 
ness so characteristic of Matty. 

Between such conversations, though no light matter, were pro- 
jects like the vegetable garden, planted in early June by Matty him- 
self and whoever else happened to be around: writers, students, or 
goddaughter. Symbolic rather than actual subsistence, cherished all 
summer, were lettuce, string beans, and peas; Matty, hoe in hand, 
supervised the panting, muddy crews (who often threatened to 
organize against him!) while hundreds of stones were removed, direc- 
tions on seed packets read and re-read, and holes dug exactly an inch 
and a half deep along rows made with string. 

The letter from Prague ended with: “Sure, Pll come to Vassar 
in February, Miss Committee Woman.” And he did, to give the 
keynote address at a conference, and to discuss the kind of American 
writing that was being read in the countries he had just visited: a 
particular triumph for his goddaughter, who had plotted for many 
weeks to persuade him to venture into that female realm. 

Matty gave me away at my wedding, about a year later. After 
the ceremony he read aloud to us, a small family group, choosing 
Spenser’s “Epithalamion.” It is an hour I shall never forget, for 
obvious personal reasons, but also because Matty seemed to be at his 
very best, as godfather, teacher, and friend, giving added meaning to 
an occasion that was actually ours through making it essentially his 
own. 


RUTH M. PUTNAM 


My friendship with Matty goes back to about 1925 when he was 
first at Harvard. He was a constant visitor at our house, where we had 
gay evenings with French food and long good conversations with my 
husband Phelps Putnam and Mitch Davenport and Maxwell Foster. 
I remember one evening after they had left I remarked that Matty 
was a “grand little fella,” and I was soundly rebuked by my husband 
who said that “little” was not the word, there was nothing little about 
him. I grew to respect this fact, and it has been brought back to me 
forcibly many times through the years. 


Matty’s loyalty was one of his outstanding characteristics, and 
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ever since I have known him, through the years of trouble and heart- 
ache, he has always been there with the deepest understanding and 
friendship. His great friend Russell Cheney and my husband were 
friends of long standing, so we always had a strong bond of associa- 
tions. 

Until two weeks before his death Matty often had Sunday lunch 
with me when he was in Boston. His depression this last winter was 
noticeable, but it did not occur to any of his friends, I am sure, that 
he was as desperate as it turned out he must have been to have ended 
his life in such a tragic way. 

My friendship with him was not of the intellectual sort: I saw 
his gayer side which few knew—making chocolate soufflé, stuffing 
eggs for picnics, deck tennis, swimming, dinners, and the theater. 
Though I was wistful at times that I could not participate in his more 
serious interests, it gave me great pleasure to think that after all I 
might be able to contribute to the lighter side which he had little of 
and which, I am sure, was good for his soul. 


JAROSLAV SCHEJBAL 


I knew Professor Matthiessen at Salzburg in 1947 and at Prague 
in the same year. In Prague I worked as his assistant in the seminar he 
held in the Philosophical Faculty of the Charles University. I wes 
in constant touch with him ever since, and I received his last letter 
a week before his death. 

Anything connected with his name was essentially good and in- 
nocent. For me he always represented the embodiment of humanity, 
because nobody dared be bad in his presence. 

Whenever I think about him it is in connection with the men 
whose work he so admiringly analyzed in American Renaissance. All 
of them were more or less isolated, lonely men and there was a tragedy 
hidden in the minds of all of them. After Professor Matthiessen’s death 
I have at last found the explanation of the enthusiasm with which he 
accepted my decision to entitle my doctoral thesis, which I am now 
finishing, “The Feeling of Loneliness in Literature of the American 
Renaissance.” 


The tragedy of Professor Matthiessen’s mind, however, was never 
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reflected in his relationship to his students. He seemed to be a great 
man-scholar fighting optimistically, with great faith, with sound ideal- 
ism, against human evil, because in the final analysis all social injustice 
has its basis in the human character. Whenever I was lucky enough 
to be with him, everything looked simple, for evil did not exist where 
he was present. This is, in my opinion, his greatest achievement 
as a man. 

I am sure there were tens, hundreds of students like me, asking 
him for books, for advice, because he was the greatest teacher and the 
greatest man I have ever met. He always answered immediately, sent 
the books I needed, and always had an encouraging word. I wish he 
had been able to encourage himself by those words. 

We shall very probably feel the real meaning of the loss more and 
more strongly in the future. It is a well-known fact, however, that 
every death is a signal of a new creation, and however paradoxical it 
may sound, I am sure his death, which I understand, is a stimulus 
to many of his students, to me among them. 


MAY SARTON 


THE PIECES OF THIS DEATH 
(for F. O. M.) 


Bitter the loneliness, 

His who has died of it, 

Ours who still live within 
The torn world, each a part 
Of the huge beating heart. 
Bitter the loneliness. 


To that implacable no 
Who has a yes to give, 
To that desperate love 
Split at the root, forsaken? 

Who speaks or could have spoken 
To that implacable no? 


























ERNEST J. SIMMONS 





‘ We saw how anger flared, 

How cruel he could seem 
Within the tortured dream; 

No human care or kindness 
Was whole enough to bless 
Such wounds when anger flared. 


The pieces of this death 

We shall be picking up; 

The anguish in his cup 

We drink and long shall drink 
Until we clearly think 

The pieces of his death. 


He died of the world, of us. 
We live within his conflict. 
No less impotent, wracked, 
We face his harsh lost choices 
Broken by human voices, 

“He died of the world, of us.” 


® We cannot face it now, 
The faceless world he knew. 
Bitter the loneliness 
Of that implacable no. 
We saw how the wounds flared, 
The pieces of his death. 
We must be one or die. 
We must find out the way. 
He died of the world, of us. 


ERNEST J. SIMMONS 


There always seemed to be a curious intellectual ambivalence in 

Matty which no doubt had its roots deep in a personal psychological 

j pattern not easily discoverable to one who—like me—was never really 
intimate with him. For example, as a literary critic he was invariably 
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sensitive, penetrating, and nearly always realistic in his understanding 
of the creative function, but his comprehension of everyday social and 
political motivation and activity was idealistic and often undiscerning. 
There was solid intellection in his literary analysis, and more emotion 
than intellect in his handling of social problems. To be sure, the times 
in which he lived were confused and difficult, but despite his pas- 
sionate and sincere championing of social justice, he seemed to lack a 
clear and compelling political philosophy. 


I first came into close association with Matty in 1938-39 when I 
was President of the Harvard Teachers’ Union, a post in which he 
succeeded me. The united-front days of lofty social and political ideal- 
ism, mingled with not a little callow casuistry of the Left, were about 
to end. Perhaps for the first time in its history the lost causes around 
Harvard were more numerous than the lost souls. Matty brought to 
the many Union activities, as well as to national progressive causes, 
a tireless personal attention and stubborn devotion that deserved the 
admiration of his like-minded but less self-sacrificing colleagues. He 
was often impatient, even intolerant, of opposition in Union matters, 
and sometimes harsh in human relations in the give-and-take of debate. 
But one could not fail to admire the tenacity with which he fought 
for his ideas, so memorably exemplified on the occasion when he 
assumed the presidency of the Union, a meeting which he turned into 
a kind of auto-da-fe, with himself as the Grand Inquisitor tormenting 
the members of little faith. 


I did not see Matty again until some six years later at the Prince- 
ton Bicentennial in 1946. He seemed changed. Perhaps the surprising 
degree of mellowness I detected in him was not unconnected with a 
weariness and sense of depression—the cold war was beginning and 
progressive hopes were once again faltering. We took a long walk and 
talked much of old friends, of literary interests, and of the political 
future. Czechoslovakia and Benes’s middle way of compromise between 
the Soviet Union and the democracies of the West dominated his 
thoughts like a bright light in the gathering gloom. He was tired and 
discouraged ; he wanted to get away from Cambridge and go to Czech- 
oslovakia the following year. Could I help him get an invitation to 
teach over there so he could see for himself how a country and people 
solved the problem of friendly relations with the Soviet Union and 
remained politically democratic? I obtained the necessary invitation 
for him. 

I saw Matty only once more—at a dinner in my home before 
his trip to Czechoslovakia. Our paths almost crossed in the summer 
of 1947, and the next academic year I heard several enthusiastic re- 
ports from Czech friends of his activities in their country. And the 
book in which he described his Czechoslovak experiences reveals clearly 
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that he nourished the hope that the compromise solution of this little 
country might point the way to the other nations involved in the power 
struggle of modern politics. 

It would be difficult to estimate the effect on Matty of the 
putsch in Czechoslovakia of February 1948, and the subsequent tragic 
end of Masaryk. I always regarded his failure to change the con- 
clusion in his book on Czechoslovakia—and that possibility was avail- 
able to him after the events of the Communist seizure of power in 
February—as a psychic symbol of defeat. It was not merely the gesture 
of a tired man, but of one who wished to cling to a last illusion that 
had seemed the only way out of an aching ideological impasse. Of 
course, in so sensitive and complex a nature, no single defeat blocks the 
path with finality to a return to life’s battles. But a succession of them 
can obliterate all the roads back and leave one a lonely island isolated 
in a sea of despair. 





Academicians, by virtue of their calling, are frequently idealists, 
but Matty had the rare quality among his colleagues of selfless, stub- 
born, enduring sacrifice for the things he believed in. Perhaps even 
more than his considerable intellectual attainments, it was this truly 
heroic capacity to fight to the end for social, political, and economic 
justice that will keep his memory green among all who believe in 
progress. 


G. ROBERT STANGE 


One rarely comes across a person who can be said to experience 
a genuine intellectual passion. Matty was the only such man I have 
known; and the characteristic pathos of his life arose, I think, from 
the fact that there was no coherent social order, no established intel- 
lectual milieu that could give support and unity to his best ambitions. 
For, in spite of his extraordinary achievements, I always had the sense 
that a disproportionate amount of energy was expended on the task 
of selecting and ordering his experience to make a meaningful pattern 
that he could think of as his world. His creation was marvelously 
extensive in some ways, frighteningly barren in others. And one is 
forced to conclude that in terms of ordinary life it was not successful. 
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Matty called his total activity “the life of the mind.” And to those 
of us who find it more comfortable to conceive character monistically, 
there was something outrageous in the disparities of that life. One’s 
desire for pat definitions is frustrated by the facts that Matty could 
be a religious man and an unusually tough and wily fighter; that he 
could look shrewd in the stands at Rockingham and authoritative on 
a lecture platform; that he could act with ease and effectiveness at 
a political convention and feel, apparently, not too absurd in the 
uniform of the Yale twenty-fifth reunion. 

It might be said that these various interests were connected in the 
sense that they all provided Matty opportunities to exercise his passion 
for bringing his experience of human beings to the fullest conscious- 
ness. He had always to ask what it meant to be an American, what 
it meant to be a man. He wanted to know the ways in which social 
man can live and fulfill himself. Yet to function at this level he had 
to make, as it were, his own experience, to put everyday events into 
a configuration, and to endow them with significance. 

His perceptions and his intelligence gave him a wider scope 
than most men; but some things, some of the elemental felicities of 
life, had to be left out. I have, for example, seen Matty looking easy 
in a waterfront bar, but I cannot imagine him tying a two-year-old’s 
shoe. He was not insensitive to nature, but he preferred his landscapes 
humanized. (Portsmouth Harbor is the example.) He had a fine 
response to beauties of sky and sea, but his perceptions, one felt, had 
to count, had to augment awareness. Certainly, a wise passivity was 
not for him. 

He required that things have a developed human interest. When 
he went to the races, he bet on the jockeys. The yearly planting of the 
vegetable garden at Kittery was a rite that commemorated Russell 
Cheney. He kept his display of souvenirs on the mantelpiece, not, | 
think, through any ordinary sentimentality, but because they stood for 
occasions on which he and his friends had come together in ways 
that defined a meaningful relationship. I was always struck by his 
interest in gossip, and by his ability to withdraw his attention com- 
pletely when the conversation no longer added to one’s knowledge of 
the ways people act or create. 

Matty’s interest in literature and his interest in political action 
should, I think, be thought of as aspects of his desire for order and 
for the enrichment of our common life. Of such other activities as 
the Skull and Bones or the invented rites, one can only surmise that 
they represented some former perception of relationship or achievement 
of stability. Matty’s unique position made it necessary to consolidate 
the positions he had gained and to build for himself the structure on 
which he could act. His civilization could not provide him with a 
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base; what his friends could do for him was limited. And yet it is 
not extravagant to say that he was always living a part of our lives, 
and a hard part, for us. 


PETE STEFFENS 


It’s good to have a chance to say a word about Matty. He was 
a rare friend, however complex his make-up and perplexing his des- 
perate suicide. Of all the teachers I have had, I believe Matty was 
the most intuitively sympathetic, the quickest to sense what the trouble 
was, though perhaps the most difficult to be wholly at ease with. 
I used to feel that I could take to him the problems I had that I 
wasn’t yet able to articulate completely, and that when I did he would 
know what they were and would give me a steer. 

I remember, too, that among the students he was admired and 
trusted as a fighter for measures which directly favored them. As, for 
example, in the winter of 1945-46 when there was a move on the part 
of the college authorities to cut down the tutorial program, a student 
committee was immediately formed to consider the students’ side of 
the picture—we considered the full tutorial program one of the most 
educational aspects of Harvard—and Matty was our consultant. He 
helped us with our report and did what he could at the faculty debates. 
He believed in tutorial as wholeheartedly as we did. 

Talking to people who knew him here in Prague has only con- 
firmed once more how Matty could endear himself to people wherever 
he went. At the Philosophical Faculty of Charles University, where he 
gave a course in American literature, students of his tell me that he 
was called “Matisek,” the Czech diminutive for Matthew. Several 
who feel that he didn’t then fully understand the situation here wish 
that he had returned for a visit, as he was planning to do this very 
month (June), for they are certain he would have been greatly en- 
couraged to see the developments here. “Especially with the sensitive- 
ness and love he had for human personality,” as one said to me, “he 
would have rejoiced most of all to see how the youth is blossoming 


” 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


To a Harvard Boy:— 


It’s a great loss to your education that Professor Matthiessen won’t 
be there this year. Something important has gone from your world— 
the irreplaceable spirit of one from whom you could have caught in 
some measure the courage and the honesty which went into his own 
fierce refusal to compromise with life on any terms short of the truth. 
That would have been an education. 

It’s Harvard’s loss, too. The great names among Harvard teachers 
have always been, to some extent, non-conformists who were “out of 
step.” Matthiessen fought very hard to uphold that tradition. He 
dissented loudly and fiercely and organized other teachers into his 
dissent. He believed in academic freedom and in other freedoms, too, 
even to the extent of occasionally dissenting with the Harvard Board of 
Overseers in their own benevolent plans for the education of a “free 
society.” 

He distrusted any unexamined glorification of that “free society” 
—a distrust which is now becoming a dangerous heresy. Matthiessen 
could not follow Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and others into the safe 
career of “anti-totalitarianism.” Nor was he able to appease his con- 
science by defending any version of “free society” under a convenient 
smoke-screen of “democracy” and “patriotism.” 

Which is exactly why he was so important to your education. 
It is not essential to that education that you are able to arrive, in 
the next four years, at some absolute “decision” about your life, your 
God, or your politics. But it is important that there be left for you in 
your classrooms a few stubborn honest dissenters who refuse to frighten 
themselves and you into “popular” and safe points of view, and who 
perhaps would even lead you into war against one enemy in order to 
conceal from you and themselves those real enemies at home, who 
have appropriated the banners of democracy. 

I cannot pretend to probe into the roots of despair in Professor 
Matthiessen’s soul which led him eventually to destroy himself. I can 
only say that you among others are a heavy loser by his death. He was 
not expendable—in or on any field. 








SUMMERS 


J. H. SUMMERS 


I did not come to know Matty until my last term as an under- 
graduate at Harvard. In the spring of 1941 I took his course in modern 
American poetry and was amazed to discover someone who said things 
about literature which I believed. Before the term was over I was 
called home to Kentucky, and I actually met Matty when I had to 
get an extension on the term paper in that course. 

When I returned to Cambridge to take my oral examination 
Matty asked me to lunch at Eliot House. I do not remember whether 
it was at that time or in the fall that he questioned me closely about 
my position as a conscientious objector. I do remember his statement 
about his own position. (I quote this and other statements directly, 
despite the intervening years. Some words and phrases may not be 
absolutely verbatim, but the statements made a deep impression on 
me at the time and I have thought about them and quoted them so 
often since that I am convinced they are as close to “direct quotations” 
as memory can provide.) 


Understand, I think you’re right. I served in the Royal Air Force 
during the last war, and I decided soon afterwards that war is 
the greatest catastrophe which can happen to a society, and that 
it is morally wrong. But during the last ten years I have supported 
and tried to lead so many causes which opposed fascism, with the 
logical implication that they would oppose it with force if neces- 
sary, that I feel it would be a betrayal of people who have believed 
in those causes and in me if I should publicly take such a position. 
If I were drafted and ordered to shoot, I would simply refuse to. 


In the spring of 1941 Matty was active at various peace rallies. 
I remember reports of a particularly effective speech which he made 
to a meeting at Symphony Hall. At the Harvard Peace Strike he made 
a strong speech in which he remarked that anyone who considered 
war merely a matter of strategy was either ignorant or intellectually 
and morally dishonest. At the end of that term the Student Union 
and the Teachers’ Union gave a dinner for Matty in honor of the 
publication of American Renaissance. There were a good many 
speeches, and the celebration had, understandably, a fairly strong 
political flavor. Matty was immensely moved by the tributes, and his 
specch seemed to be impromptu. After thanking those who were re- 
sponsible for the dinner and those who had spoken, he made a per- 
sonal statement, part of which I remember: 


I feel that I am among friends, and I do not want there to be 
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any misunderstanding. Some of you are Marxists. I am not a 
Marxist. I have been influenced by Marx as has anyone who has 
seriously thought about political matters in the last fifty years. 
But Marx was often more successful in coining effective slogans 
for immediate political action than in arriving at statements of 
philosophical truth. If any of you really believe that religion is 
only “the opiate of the people,” you cannot hope to understand 
the five figures I have tried to write about in American Renais- 
sance. 


During 1941-42, I had lunch with Matty occasionally, and he 
was particularly interested in one Harvard student who had refused 
to accept a pre-ministerial deferment and had chosen to go to prison 
as a conscientious objector. From the summer of 1942 until the sum- 
mer of 1944 I was in a conscientious objectors’ camp. I corresponded 
with Matty and saw him on occasional weekends. He also corre- 
sponded with Howard Schomer and Preston Roberts, both of whom 
were pacifists. Matty was particularly interested in Schomer’s career 
as pastor, teacher, and general rehabilitator of a small French Pro- 
testant town which had been destroyed in the war. I remember vividly 
an evening at Kittery in the summer of 1943, when there was a long 
discussion of religion with Richard Schlatter and Bernard Bowron 
Matty stated his position as a Christian in the simplest terms. He 
believed that love was the greatest value man could know, and he 
believed its power and absolute value could not be accounted for by 
any naturalistic or rationalistic explanation. 


Matty sent me an unsolicited check to purchase books for the 
conscientious objectors’ camp at West Campton, New Hampshire, 
where I was librarian in my hours off from chopping wood, and he 
mentioned at some point that he was a regular contributor to the 
American Friends’ Service Committee. During this period he expected 
to be drafted and spoke to me several times of his hope that he could 
get into some special program concerned with drama production o1 
education for the troops. 

About the same time, or a little later, Matty was concerned about 
the prosecution of the Trotskyites in Minneapolis and about the 
Montgomery Ward strike. He was a member of the defense committee 
for the former, and he contributed to the fund for the strikers. He 
quoted to me his answer to a baiter who had inquired what he thought 
of the Communists’ attitude toward the strike: “When they want to 
be liberal again they can come around to me again.” His statement 
on “The Humanities in Wartime,” published in the yearbook of the 
Harvard class of 1943, gives a number of clues to his position during 
these years, as does Henry James: The Major Phase. He called the 
latter his “overaged contribution to the war effort,” and his triple 
dedication of it to three students represented his stubborn refusal to 
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confine his sympathy or interest to any one political or moral position: 
one was a leader of the Harvard Student Union, one was a leader of 
the aid-to-Britain movement, and one was a pacifist of Quaker back- 
ground, 

During this period the Boston censors banned Strange Fruit, and 
when I returned to Cambridge in the fall of 1944 Matty was devoting 
an enormous amount of time to the defense of that book, working 
closely with the American Civil Liberties Union. 

At the spring History and Literature dinner in 1945 Matty 
threatened to leave Harvard. The immediate occasion was a depart- 
mental quarrel, but the idea was of long standing. He told me that 
he had envisaged Harvard as a “community of scholars,” scholars 
who were concerned with scholarship in relation to living in the con- 
temporary world, and for a time in the thirties that vision had seemed 
possible. But University policy destroyed the community. “Radicals” 
were not promoted, and since tutorial work was never recognized 
as truly equivalent to “teaching” (nor was teaching effectiveness 
considered grounds for promotion), Matty felt more and more isolated. 
History and Literature, the honors tutorial field to which he was 
totally committed, had to begin anew every three or four years. (Of 
all the younger men to whom Matty had been close, only Harry Levin, 
I believe, remained permanently at Harvard.) This was the back- 
ground of his excitement about the plans for Brandeis University in the 
winter of 1946-47. He was more than willing to give up his Harvard 
professorship, if, as seemed possible for a time, Brandeis should shape 
up as a non-sectarian, liberal university. 

Matty was one of the trustees of the Sam Adams School in Boston, 
although he did not teach there during its last two years. He was 
instrumental in getting younger men, of various political persuasions, 
to give lively courses in literature at the school. 

The “literary” essays which Matty wrote for a large collective 
history of American literature came to have a decided and typical 
political and ethical relevance. The Sewanee Review had agreed to 
publish Matty’s long essay on Poe; but when an anti-Negro piece by 
Donald Davidson appeared in the magazine, Matty felt that he could 
not publish in it without explicitly dissociating himself from such 
opinions. An incisive and effective letter from Matty appeared along 
with the article on Poe. 

The extraordinary amount of space which he gave to Ezra Pound 
in his essay on modern American poetry reflected his concern with 
the Pound “case.” Matty wrote directly on Pound for PM, and his 
statement was attacked in The New Masses. I remember one evening 
in 1945-6 when there was a fierce argument on the subject between 
Matty and some close friends. Matty believed, of course, that a poet 
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should be as politically responsible as any other man. But he did not 
believe that a poet should be made a scapegoat because of his fame, 
and he did not believe that a poet’s political actions should cause his 
poetry to be damned. He was distressed by the cry for blood which was 
re-echoing in intellectual circles; and, as an internationalist, he was 
suspicious of the left-wing’s sudden excitement about national treason. 
He did think Pound insane—evidenced by the fact, among others, that 
he had not become an Italian citizen years before. 

There was a change in emphasis in Matty’s activities during the 
war years, although his position remained thoroughly consistent: it 
was the world that changed. Matty was always concerned with free- 
dom as well as justice, and he always fought for the existence and the 
rights of a persecuted minority. He was and wanted to be a gadfly of 
an American conscience which was too often insensitive to violations 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. He did not share the thrilling 
release which many radicals experienced when they felt they were at 
last able to abandon “agitation” and to join in the common war effort. 
When the hounding of Communists and those who sympathized with 
Communism let up, Matty turned to help other groups who needed it 
more: Trotskyites, conscientious objectors, Negroes. But when the 
witch-hunt against the Communists and Communist sympathizers 
started in earnest after the war, he was ready as always to do every- 
thing he could in their defense. 


RICHARD WILBUR 


When one brings to mind professors who are gone, the standard 
academic portrait is often the appropriate mental picture. The man 
is seated behind his study desk, in the shade of a palisade of books. 
The learned-society key is in evidence. On wall and desk-top are tro- 
phies and objects which define his range of interests and suggest his 
achievement. It is a portrait of a social office honorably filled. Remem- 
bering F. O. Matthiessen, however, one cannot see him only so. He 
filled his place in society, but he filled it to overflowing: so much 
concerned him, so many things engaged his remarkable energies, that 
no single setting can contain his image for the mind’s eye. 

Most often I recall Matty as I saw him at the time of our first 
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interview—which he conducted not across a desk, but perched on the 
stone steps of Grays Hall, in that Harvard Yard sunshine which is so 
seldom enjoyed by the bustling inhabitants. This easy and al fresco 
interview was a minor example of his characteristic informality, and 
one for which I, as a recent arrival at the university, felt grateful. 
Matty’s informality was never an abdication or a bid for popularity. 
It was rather an expression of his strongly democratic temper; of his 
refusal to limit himself to an institutional role; of his real interest in 
his students and assistants, and his wish to be available to them for 
encouragement and advice. He knew more students, I think, and cared 
more about them, than any teacher of his time at Harvard. 


In particular he was interested in any stirrings of the creative 
spirit. His course in forms of the drama became a clearinghouse for 
information about student theatricals or play-readings, and all such 
enterprises benefited from his support and counsel. Though he did not 
teach writing, he was always ready to read and criticize manuscripts. 
When, as a graduate student, I was preparing to publish a volume of 
poems, I brought my manuscripts to Matty with a request that he help 
me weed out the weaker efforts, This he did with a most generous 
thoroughness, praising the good pieces, coming down hard on what 
was bad, and giving clear reasons-why in every case. His criticism 
was rigorous, and his judgments were never blurred by that false 
“kindness” which is ultimately unkind and irresponsible. 


As a teacher, Matty had a great versatility of approach. He could 
vividly present the work of art in its broad cultural and historical con- 
text, and he could also focus sharply on its specific qualities. Very 
seldom is any teacher equally adept at the panoramic and the micro- 
scopic approaches to literature. He got his classes to talk, and he 
listened. Somehow he was able very often to create a classroom 
atmosphere in which general discussion could be spontaneous and 
profitable. I recall his once closing an hour of discussion with the 
statement that he had “learned a good deal today.” In a great uni- 
versity, where teaching is for the most part strictly unilateral, this was 
extraordinary. 


His political convictions, his religious faith, and his love of artistic 
excellence led him into certain intellectual conflicts. He never resolved 
these for himself by dogmatism. Nor in dealing with his students did 
he ever fail to permit honest differences. He was impatient only of 
the dilettante. I think, to mention but one of the difficulties in his 
compound position, that a part of Matty wanted to believe that “bad” 
beliefs make for bad art; but his taste and his honesty were too 
genuine to allow him any relief from doing justice. 
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It is hard to think of Matty as not here. He would come to New 
York and call up and ask if he could come to dinner. And we would 
discuss—everything, the day’s news, the state of the world, literature, 
socicty, life. 

I have his last little note, written March 28, 1950. In it he says: 
“I am planning to go to the Salzburg Seminar again this summer and 
am wondering whether to try a short visit back to Czechoslovakia 
sometime in June.” He asks, “What does Pete now report?” He was 
troubled after the February events, and when he received a reassuring 
letter from one of his Salzburg students, he mimeographed and circu- 
lated it. He wanted people to believe and hope, and he wanted to keep 
open all possible channels of communication. 

I think of Salzburg first because I think of Matty first with young 
people. What comes to my mind are the talks with the kids. When our 
family was in Cambridge he often came to Sunday dinner when all 
the kids were there, and their friends too—a German girl, Bertrand 
Russell’s daughter Kate, a science student from Radcliffe. And it 
didn’t matter what their age or their problem, he was always 
ready to discuss anything with deep and serious interest—with Don Jr. 
who was 12, Ames 16, Pete 20. 

He became a member of the family. He’d trot up to our tiny 
kitchen and drink his manhattan with that warm and half roguish 
smile, while every one scurried around helping slide the roast out of 
the oven, make the gravy, carry in the dishes. At dinner, he’d have 
to answer all questions—Pete interested in Plato or Moby Dick or 
wanting to know shyly, “What does the cave in A Passage to India 
really symbolize?” And Ames asking about a play by the immortal 
French dramatist whom Matty and Don always called Moleery, and 
Don Jr., then in his first year at Exeter, with questions about Blake or 
The Ancient Mariner. He had patience with young people, he really 
liked and respected them. I remember especially a long and exciting dis- 
cussion about Antigone, then playing in Boston, with the boys wanting 
to know whether Creon was a tyrant or merely a man with an execu- 
tive job, and how Anouilh differed from Sophocles. We compared texts 
and Matty talked about the modifications the Frenchman probably 
had to make to get the play on in Vichy France. 

That was 1945 and 1946. Matty was working on “the big James,” 
and our neighbors the Geists were helping him with the research. An- 
other neighbor, James Aldridge, was writing The Diplomat. They'd all 
come in for coffee, and later in the afternoon some of us would ac- 
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company Matty to the present James family for tea and talk—very 
good talk, some of it the kind of gossip that he liked as much as the 
next. 


I was always astonished at Matty’s great range of interests. The 
first time I heard of him was as “that little Harvard professor on the 
Bridges Committee.” On my first visit to his old-fashioned flat in 
Louisburg Square, I formally greeted his dignified cats and then discov- 
ered with joy that he, too, loved the paintings of Paul Klee. As I re- 
member, a big Klee was the only thing besides the works of Russell Che- 
ney that he had on his walls. I remember him at the Cheney exhibition 
which he arranged—proud of Cheney’s work and pleased with the 
book he had written and had had privately printed as a tribute to his 
friend, with its warm recollections, the walking tours in Europe, 
Cheney’s growth and development as an artist. He made a point 
of writing about friends he had cared for—Cheney and Phelps Putnam 
and now Dreiser. 

I wonder if he had any idea how much he was loved. 

On my European trip in 1947, Salzburg was one of my “musts” as 
soon as I knew that Matty was teaching there. The day I arrived at 
Schloss Leopoldskron he had gone to Munich. He came back at night, 
shattered at that terrible ruin of a city we both had known in its 
beauty. He could hardly talk about it. But we did talk—about Ger- 
many, its future, his students. As usual, he knew all the students in 
his seminar, their life histories, their secret hopes and difficulties, 
their despairs. He greatly admired any one of them who had played 
the slightest part in the underground resistance. 

I learned one tale that he hadn’t heard. He was fascinated by the 
problem of Edith, the Rumanian Jewish girl who had been rescued 
at the last moment from the Auschwitz crematorium. Edith couldn’t 
go home to Rumania. The man she had loved, believing her dead, 
had married her best friend. “I can’t go home,” Edith wept. “I can’t 
break up his marriage.” 

I said to Matty that I wished she could at least let her lover 
know that she was alive. But he looked at me sadly and said, “It’s 
better he should never know. You see, she really loves him.” 

It is not easy to tell how much we cherished Matty. I wonder 
if he ever knew how greatly he was really loved. 
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